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A WELCOME TO MAY. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 
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Ox, my soul, be glad to-day; 
All the air is full of May! 
Winter, with its storms, is over; 
Bees are humming in the clover; 
Lilacs waft us their perfume; 
Apple-orchards burst in bloom ; 
Deep in grasses lush, the kine, 
Chewing slow the cud, recline; 
Through the trees the sunshine gleams; 
Birds are singing as in dreams; 
Waters laugh; and breezes free 
Blow as if from Araby! 
(405) 











PORCELAIN AND ITS PEDIGREE. 


PY EMILY J. 


T a five-o'clock 
tea, at the 
house of a lady 


celebrated for 
her love of por- 
celain, the talk 
turned on the 
relative merits 


the Dresden, 

the Worcester 
manufactories. I had taken up a very choice 
vase, and was examining it critically, when our 
hostess said : 

‘That is. really one of the” finest bits of 
Worcester that I ever saw. I cannot help saying 
it, though I.own it myself. You know that 
Worcester holds the same relation to ceramic art 


We 4 
Whew ined. dbo “When we 


were in Europe last year, and found ourselves at 
Great Malvern, we thought we ' run down 
to Worcester, Gish eating Gas aman, 
and . see for ourselves the process ot making 


“Oh! tell us all about it,” several of us cried 
with one voice. 

' “There is very little to tell,” she meptes, 
“exept what most of you know already.” 

‘« About pottery, common earthen- 
ware,” I d, “we do know, I suppose. It 
has been known €ver since history began. The 
 guateyee omy we are even now told, manufactured 

, and decorated not inelegantly. But for myself, 
T am free to say, ae J gag about porce- 
lain. »” 

‘«* Well, then,” said our F inatene, with a smile of 
incredulity, ‘‘ we will begin by saying that porce- 
lain was first made in China, a thousand or more 
years ago.” 

‘And also in Japan?” 
by one of those present. 

«Yes, also in Japan, about a century and a 
half later. But the secret of its fabrication, 
though much sought after, was long unknown in 
Europe. At last, early in the eighteenth century, 


This, interrogatively, 


a sort of soft paste. after many experiments, was ; pure in texture, it may 80 speak. 
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made in Saxony, which produced a porcelain 
somewhat resembling that brought from China, 
It was still, however, inferior in brilliancy, 
Finally, a° peculiar kind of clay, called kaolin, 
was discovered, which solved the problem; and 
then it was found out that the Chinese had 
known of this clay all along, and used it to make 
porcelain.” 

“Did not the French also try to solve the 
problem ?”’ 

“ Yes, they started a factory at Sevres, having 
bribed some of the en workmen to betray 
the secret, and made paste there until they 
also discovered kaolin. This latter was in 1765. 
Meantime, other fe 
at Vienna, anoth¢ 
Worcester, all making x 
until kaolin was known. . 
made in this as 
at Philadelphia, kaollarleaving Just Seucfound in 
Delaware; but the War of Independence break- 
ing out, the industry died a pr 

‘‘ We drove over from Malvern,”’ of 
hostess, “one fine day in July, th 


England. Behind us was the long ange of the 
Malvern Hills ; to our right 

vale of Evesbaim ; before us rose.the quaint old city 
of Worcester, with its glorious cathedral rising in 
the centre, and dominating over all; We found 


‘y the serdseesio = works much more extensive than we 


had expected. There was a small entrance-fee 
to be paid, but it was sxacteiaagt, 10 make 
money, but to keep down a é 

“And were the managers 
much of the rudeness of Ex 
cases.” ‘ 

T Rienestest? citdgdh Maibllid ag voce 
all places in England where we went. We were 
first shown the great: engines, that never rest, 
night or day; then the mills where the ingre- 
dients are ground ; then the place where they are 
mixed; then where the articles are fashioned on 
the wheel, or-moulded,-as the case may be; and 
finally the great kilns in which they are baked.” 

« Begin at the beginning, please, and go through 
to the very, very end, as the children say.” 

«Well, we were } shown the kaolin in its 
crude state. We found it, a white clay, very 
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mr neti A os. 
for china-stone, feldspar, fire-clay, and flint 


enter into its composition. At Worcester, 


calcined bones—ox-bones—are also used, though, 
we believe, nowhere else. We were shown all 
these various constituents being ground together 
in pans, with water, until they formed a fine 
paste, This Paste was 20 fine, indeed, that we 
caw it passed through a silk-lewn strainer, hav- 
ing four oe meshes to the square inch.” 
: “How wonderfully fine !”’ 

“Yes. From the grinding department we 
passed to the mixing one, Here the compound 
was also passed through a sieve; then it was 
put into a hydraulic press, and from this we 
saw it emerge, no longer creamy, but of the eon- 
sistency of dough. 4 

“We next followed it to a room where it was 
beaten and t pa and beaten—in 2 
word, tho qt Not* until this vee 
effected was it paiva fit for the workmen.”’ 

“But are not some articles cast—or bits of 
them ?” 

“Ah! I had forgot. To make some articles, 


‘huge 





the mixture is taken while still a fluid paste. 
The other processes are throwing and pressing ; 
and for these they employ the dough. All the 
plainer circular articles are made on the potter's 
wheel—the same simple wheel that has been in 
use from time immemorial. In a few minutes, 
a skillful workman will turn out a bit of dough 
in the shape of a cup, or even a vase. But the 
other process—that of casting—is not so easy: 
yet it.is much more used,” 

“Why ?” 

«Because a mould gives 
greater opportunities for mak- 
ing raised patterns. Handles 
for cups, jugs, and all such 


nie are es in dnt So are the beautiful 
figures we see. This enake, for a," hold- 
ing up ® curiously odd jug. ‘Both of these 
handles,” pointing to a coffee-pot and. a pitcher. 
‘« Nearly all of that elaborate vase, with its dragon 
handles,” indicating the gem of the collection. 

“Are plates cast?” 

“Not precisely. : They are made by a process 
called < flat pressing,’ the mature of which is 
indicated by the name. Tujeens, basins, and all 
such articles are made in” by what is 
called ‘holloware-dressing.’ Figures are made 
in pieces, and put together. The liquid paste, 
called ‘slip,’ is poured into each mould, and left 
till it has acquired solidity; then'the various parts 
are joined with ‘slip,’ and the joints smoothed 
with a camel-hair pencil.’ 

¢ And then it is ready, for baking 2” 

“Yes, it is ready for the oven—or rather 
ovens, as I shoyld say. For though there is one 
ick oven, looking like oe hits, ‘the articles, 
we found, were not thrust in pell-mell ; but each 
one put in what is called a *seggar,’ which is a 
sort of fire-clay band-box. The fire is never 
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lighted till all the pieces are safely Ghent in } ing. We did not see the Siete at work. That 
their places, encased in these ‘seggars.’ The fire } was the only part of the process not shown to us, 
is then kept generally about a day and a half. } There were two kinds of decoration: hand-paint- 
After this, two days are given to the cooling, } ing and transfer-work; the latter mechanical, and 
before the pieces are taken out.” ; therefore cheaper. _ A single glance tells even an 
‘But don’t they shrink ?”’ } uninitiated person which is which. They have 
“Oh, yes, very much: about twenty-five per } been doing transfer-work, or printing on porcelain, 
cent. The modeler, of course, makes allowance } at, Worcester, ever since 1756. The best things, 
for this. Some pieces shrink more than others. ; however, are hand-painted.” 
This is one cause of the great difference in price, *¢ But about the glaze on the porcelain ?”’ 
of what seems, at first, the same article. Dealers ‘‘T had forgot. That precedes the decoration, 
class the pieces as first, second, and even third. } Prior to this, the material is called, not porcelain, 
Some pieces are failures altogether. We were } but ‘biscuit.’ We saw this process. The work- 
told that every perfect piece represented at least ; men stood before tilted tubs, and gave to each 
three spoiled ones.” piece, by hand, an equal coat of its particular 
‘“‘The good have to pay for the bad, then?” glaze. After the glazing, the piece was put into 
“Yes. People can’t understand, .at first, how; a drying-stove; where it had to be baked again, 
Worcester china, or Dresden, or Sévres, or Vienna ; we were told, for about-two days. It comes out 
costs so much, but this is éne explanation. It is, ; pure white, and is then taken away to be dec- 
however, the decoration that makes the finer pieces ; orated. After this, another baking follows. 
so expensive, for a first-class artist has to be} Finally it is burnished and cleaned, and then 
employed, and his work is as valuablé as a paint-' sent to the warerooms,” 








WEDLOCK’S PEACEFUL REPOSE. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFB. 


CHAPTER I. {the ocean of true love in which happy united 
Tuey have been havin’ a female lecturer here } ‘ souls bathed in blissful repose. 
to Jonesville, as pretty a girl as I ever see in } 3 It was dretful pretty talk—middlin’ affectin’. 
my life; and it was a pretty lecture, too—dretful ' There wasn’t a dry eye in Josiah Allen’s head: 
pretty. The name of the lecture was ‘‘ Wed- ‘and I didn’t make no objections to it: I was 
lock’s PeMect and Peaceful Repose.” ; willin’ he should give vent to his feelin’s. Only 
A pretty name, I think. And it was a beau- when I see him bu’st out a-weepin’, I jest slipped 
tiful lecture—very, and flowery. It affected }a pocket-handkerchief round his neck, and 
some.of the hearers awfully; they was all car- | pinned it behind, not ‘knowin’ whether he had 
ried away with it. Josiah Allen wept like aone with him or not, and: knowin’ that salt 
child durin’ the ‘rehearsin’ of it. I myself | water spots black satin awfully; for he had on a 
didn’t weep, but I enjoyed it, some of it, fust- } new vest. 
rate. I myself didn’t shed any tears, as I said here- 
_I can’t begin to tell it at all as she did, in {tofore. And what kep’ me calmer was,lknew— 
guch a lovely flowery way, but I can probable : ; I knew from \the bottom of my heart—that she 
rea few. of the heads of it. It.ain’t no ways } went too! fur: )ishe wasn’t'mejum enoughs "| 
el; that, I,can give the heads half) the: stylish And then she went on to:draw.up ilhistrations 
lo ent look that she did as she held ’em up;  pannarasovel married life and: single—jest. as‘ good 
it I can jest. give the bare heads, ; illustrations as I ever see brung up, only they 
said there had been a effort: made in : everyone of ’em>had this fault: »when she got 
me directions to speak against. the /holy state {to drawin’ ’em, she drawed ‘em too ‘fur; and 
(matrimony, and she felt it to be her duty as ; though they brought the apnones pst 
gl as her privilege to speak in its praise. } didn’t convince me. j 
A liked it :fust-rate, I.can tell you, when she } \Once-she compared single life te tetunedy- 


eat on-like that; for no livin’ soul can uphold ; goose, travelin’. alone acrost the country,’ cross 
Tiage with a better grace than can abe whose lonesome and despairin’, travelin’ slong giver a a 


¢ was once Smith. ; thorny way and-desolate, weiglied down by mel- 
e Josinh: I am glad I married him: ancholy and gloomy forebodin’s, and takin’ 
it, at the same time, my almost ‘devoted } occasional rest by standin’ on one cold. foot and 
( *t- make me blind. . Ican seé on every ; puttin’ its weary head under its wing, with one 
of a subject; and.although, as I said here- ; round eye lookin’ out for-datigers that: menaced: 
and prior, I loye Josiah Allen, I also ; it, and lookin’ also, perhaps, for a:possible mate— 
re mejumness, and I could not fully agree with ° ; for the comin’ Pmguemener wobblin’ y omeasy, 
y word she said. | miserable. di ri 
ut she went on perfectly beautiful—I didn’t Why, she brought the hull school-house down, 
wonder it brought the school-house :down—about } and got the audience all wrought up with pity 
the holy calm and perfect rest of marriage, and and sympathy: and then ‘she went on and com- 
how that heaven was never invaded by any rude } } pared that lonesome voyager to two. wedded ones: 
‘ares—how man watched over the woman ‘he }—a pair of white swans-floatin’ down the wave- 
loved—how he shielded her from every trouble; i less calm, bathed in silvery light—floatin’ down 
kep’ labor and sorrow fur, fur from her—how }a shinin’ stream that -was never brokerr by rough 
wimmen’s maiden life was like a oneasy, roarin’, } waves, bathed in g@(junshine that was never’ 
tushin’ river, that swept along discontented and} darkened-by a @Ohdyi. 
onsatisfied, moanin’jand lonesome, until it swept} And then shew —— 
into the calm sea of repose—melted into union ; other things'to compare th 
With the grand ocean of rest—marriage. ‘ things, and sweet and Sa She compared 
And then, oh! how calm, and holy, and shel- single life to quantities of things—strange, weird, 
tered was that. state! How peaceful, how’ ; melancholy things—and curious, but powerful. 
onruffied by any rude changes. Happiness, 3 Why, they was so powerful that everyone of ’em 


Peace, calm. Oh! how sweet, how doep, was } brought the school-house down. 
Vou. LXXXV.—26. (409) 
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And then she compared married life to two; Shackyille. And so I s’pose she was anxious to 
apple-blossoms, hangin’ together on one leafy } get a-holt of my opinion. 
bough, in the perfumed May air, floatin’ back Wal, I was introduced to her, and I shook 
and forth under, the. peaceful benediction of } hands with her, and kissed her on both cheeks, 
summer skies. And she compared it to; two} for she was a sweet girl, and I liked her looks, 
white lambs gambolin’ on the hillside—to two; I, could see that she was very, very senti- 
strains of music meltin’ into one dulcet “har-} mental, but she had a sweet confidin’ innocent 
mony, perfect divine harmony, with no discordant } look to her, and I give her a good kissin’, and | 
asin meant it. When 1 like a person, I do like ‘em, 

Josiah hunched me: he wanted me to cry } and visey versey. 
there, at that place, but I wouldn't. He ‘did: But, at the same time, my likin’ for a person 
he cried like a infant babe, and I looked close ; mustn’t be strong enough to overthrow my prin- 
and searchin’ to see if my handkerehief covered ; ciples. And when she asked me in her sweet 
up all his vest. He didn’t seem to take no notice { axents ‘‘how I liked her lecture, and if I could 
of his clothes at all, he was a-weepin’ so. Why, } see any faults in it?” I told her I liked it fust- 
the hull school-house wept—wept like a babe. rate, but I couldn’t agree with every word of it. 

But I didn’t. I see it was a-eloquent and} Here Josiah give me a look enough to take my 
powerful effort; 1 see it was beautiful as any-} head clear off, if looks could behead anybody. 
thing could be; but it lacked that one thing I} But they can’t. And I kep’ right on, calm and 
have mentioned prior and before this time—it } serene, and says I: 
lacked mejumness. ‘It was full of beautiful idees—as full of ’em 

1 knew they was all powerful and beautiful } as a rose-bush is full of sweetness in June. But,” 
illustrations. I could not deny it, and I didn’t } says I, ‘if I speak at all, I must tell the truth; 
want to deny it. But I knew in my heart that} and I must say that while your lecture is as 
that lonely white goose that she had talked so} sweet and beautiful a effort as I ever see tackled, 
eloquent about—-I knew that though its path } full of beautiful thoughts and eloquence, still I 
might be tejus the most of the time, yet occa-} must say that in my opinion it lacked one thing 
sionally it stepped upon velvet grass and blos~; —it wasn’t mean enough.” 
somin’ daisies; ‘and though':the happy swans} ‘‘Mean enough?” says she. ‘I don’t under- 
floated considerable easy a good deal of the time, } stand you.” 
yet occasionally’ they» had their wings rumpled; ‘‘ Why,” says I, ‘‘ mean-—mean temperature, 
by stor thunder-st » sudden squalls, and } you know; middlin’ness, mejumness, or whatever 
etcetery, etcetery. you may call it. You go too fur.” 

And I knew that’ thedivine harmony of wedded She said, with a modest look, “that she 
love, though it was the sweetest that earth} guessed she didn’t—she guessed she didn’t go 
afforded—I knew that, and my Josiah knew it— } too fur.” 
the very sweetest and: happiest strains that} And Josiah spoke up, cross as a bear, and says 
earthly lips could sing—yet I knew that it was } he: “ She- didn’t go a inch too fur; she didn't 
both heavenly sweet and divinely sad, blended} say a word that wasn’t Gospel truth.” 
discord@yand harmony. I knew there was minor } Says I: ‘* Married life is the happiest life, in 
chords in it as well as major. I knew-we must} my opinion; that is, when it is happy. Some 
await love's! full harmony in heaven. There }ain’t happy. But, at the same time, the hap- 
shall we sing it with the pure melody of the} piest of ’em ain’t all happiness.” 
immortals, my Josiah and me. But I am eppi- } “It is,” says Josiah, cross and surly; “it is, 











godin’, and to continue and resoom. too.” 
’ And she said, gently, «that she thought I was 
CHAPTER. II. } mistaken—she thought it was.”’ 


Wat, we was invited to meet the young female And Josiah joined right in with her, and said: 
after the lecture was over, to be introduced to} ‘‘He Anew it was, and he would take his oath 
her, and talk it over, She vis the minister's} to it.” 
wife’s cousin, and the minister’s-wife told me | But I went right on, and says I: “It is, 
she-was dretful anxious to get my opinion on it. } mebby, in one sense, the most peaceful: that is, 
I s’pose she wanted to get the opinion of one of when the affections are firm set and stabled; it 
the first wimmen of the day; for though I am} makes ’em more peaceful than when they are 
fur from bein’ the one that ought to mention it, I } a-trapezin’ round and a-wanderin’: But,’ says !, 
have heerd of such things bein’ said about me } ‘marriage ain’t all peace.” 
all round Jonesville, and as fay as Loontown and} Says Josiah: ‘It is, and I'll swear to it.” 
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Says I, goin’ right on, cool and serene: “The { And says she: ‘1 have heerd that you and 
sunshine of true love gilds the pathway with the } your husband were jest devoted to each other.”’ 
brightest radiance we know anything about, but; And I told her that “our love for each other 


4 


it ain’t all radiance.’’ was like two rocky pillows that couldn't be 
« Yes, it is,” says Josiah, firmly. ‘«It'is, every } moved.” 
mile of it.” And she says: “‘On them very two accounts 


And she says, tenderly and amiably: ‘Yes, } she fairly hankered after’ my advice and criti- 
ma’am, I think Mr. Allen is right; I think it} cism.’ ~ 
is.” She said she hadn’t never lived in any house 
“Wal,” says I, in meanin’ axents—awful } where there was a man livin’, her father havin’ 
meanin’—‘* when you are married, you will; died several months before she was born, and 
change your opinion, you mark my word.” she hadn’t had the experience that I had, and 
And she said, gently but persistently, “that } she persumed that I could give her some idees 
she guessed she shouldn’t; she guessed she } that she hadn’t thought of. 
was in the right of it.” And I told her calmly ‘that I persumed I 
Says 1: «You think when anybody is married ; could.” 
they have got beyond all earthly trouble, and; It seemed that her father died two months 
nothin’ but perfect peace’ and rest remains.”  § after marriage, right in the midst of the honey- 
And she says, gently: “Yes, ma'am.” moon, before he had had time to drop the extatic 
“Why,” says I, “I ‘am married, and have § sweetness of courtship: and newly-married bliss, 
been for above twenty years, and I think I ought ;and come down into the ordinary every-day 
to know sumthin’ about it; and how @an it be { good and bad demeanors of men. 
called a'state of perfect rest, when some days I And she had lived always with her mother 
have to pass through as many changes @#a comet, } and three sentimental maiden aunts, who had 
and every change 4 tejus one? I have to wobble } drawed all their knowledge of mankind from 
round and be a little of everything, and change } Moore’s ‘poems and Solomon’s Song. So her 
sudden, too. idees of men and married life was as thin and 
“T have to be a cook, a stepmother; a house- ; jest about as well suited to stand the weer and 
maid, a church-woman, @ wet-nurse—lots of times { teer of actual ‘experience with ’em as a gauze 
I have to wade out in the wet grass, to take care ; dress would be to face a Greeriland winter. And 
of wet chickens and lambs—a tailoress, a dairy- so after considerable urgin’ on her side—for I 
maid, a literary soarer, a visitor, a fruit-canner, 3 kinder hung back, and hated to tackle the job— 
@ adviser, a dressmaker, a hostess, a milliner, but not knowin’ but it was duty’s call, I finally 
a gardener, a painter, a surjin, a carpenter, a} consented, and it was arranged this way: 
Woman, and more than forty other things. “Mar-; She was to come down to'our house some day, 
Yiage is a fust-rate state, and agreeable, a good } early in the mornin’, and stay al] day; and-she 
deal of the time, but it aint a state of ‘perfect was to stand up in front of me, and rehearse 
peace and rest, and you'll find out it ain’t, if} the lecture over to me, and I was to set and hear 











you are ever married.” it; and when she came toa place where I didn’t 
But she said, mildly, “that she thought I was } agree with her, I was to lift up my right hand, 
mistaken—she thought it was.” and she was to stop rehearsin’, and we was to 
“You do?” says I: argue with each other back and forth. 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ says she. ' ; And when we got it all arranged, we set out 
I got up, and says: “Come, Josiah, I guess } for home—I calm in my mind, though dreadin’ 
we had better be a-goin’.’’ the job some. 
I thought it wouldn’t do any good to argue 
any more with her, And’ Josiah started off CHAPTER IIT. 





after the horse; he had hitched it onthe barn-; But Josiah Allen was jest crazy over that lec- 
floor. ‘ ture—crazy as a loon: He raved about it all the 

She didn’t seem to be'willin’? to have me go. ; way home, and he would repeat over lots of it to 
She said she would give anything almost if she , me—about how a man’s love was the firm anchor 
could rehearse the hull lecture over to'me; and { that held a woman's happiness steady—-how his 
have me criticise it. She says: “I have heerd } calm and peaceful influence ‘held her mind in a 
#0 much about you-about what a happy home | serene calm, a waveless repose—how tender men 
you have.’ was of the fair sect—how they watched over 


; 
“Yes,” says I, “it is\as happy as the average ‘’em, and held ’em in their hearts. 
of happy homes, anyway.” 3 


‘*Qh,” says he, “it went beyond anything I 
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ever heerd of. I always knew men was good 
and pious, but I/never realized how dumb pious 
they, was till to-night.”’ 

+ She said,”’ says 1, in.considerable dry axents 
—not so dry axents as I keep by me, but pretty 
dry—*“ she said that no true man would let a 
woman perform any manuel labor,’’ 

“Wal, they won't, ‘There ain’t_no need of 
your liftin’ .your little finger in emanuel labor.” 

*+ Manuel, Josiah,” ~ 

“Wal, 1 said so, didn’t 1? Ain't I always 
holdin’ you back from workin’ ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ says 1, ‘+ you often speak of it, Josiah. 
You are as good,” says I, firmly, ‘full as good 
as the common run of men, and I think a little 
better. But there are things that have to be done. 
A married. woman that has a house and family 
to see to, and don’t keep a hired girl, can’t get 
along without some work and care.” 

“Wal, I say,” says he, ‘‘that there ain't no 
need of your havin’ a care—not a single care. 
Not as long as I live, , If it wasn’t for me, you 
might haye; cares, and most probable would, but 
not while I live.’’ 

I. didn’t say nothin’ back, for I don’t want,t6 
hurt his feelin’s, and won't, not if I can help it. 
And he broke out again, anon, or nearly anon. 


“Oh, what.a lecture that was! Did you notice 
when, she was a-goin’ on about the waveless 


sea of married life? Did you notice how it took 
the school-house down? And I was almost per- 
fectly mortified to see you didn’t clap your 
hands,” 

« Wal,” says I, ‘when I clap, I clap on the 
side of truth, and I can’t see things as she 
does. I have been a-sailin’ on that sea she 
depictured, for over twenty years, and have never 
wanted to leave it for any other waters. But, as 
| told her, and tell you now, it ain’t always a 
smooth sea. It has its ups and downs jest like 
other human states.” 

Says I, soarin’ up a very little ways—not fur, 
for it was too cold, and I was too tired: “There 
ain’t but one sea, Josiah Allen, that is calm for- 
ever. And one day we will float upon it, Josiah 
Allen, you and me. It is the sea by which angels 
walk and look down into its crystal depths and 
hehold their blessed faces. It is the sea on whose 
banks the fadeless lilies blow, and that mirrors 
the soft cloudless sky of the happy mornin’. It 
is the sea of eternal repose, that rude blasts can 
never blow up into billows. But our sea, the sea 
of married life, is not like that: it is ofttimes 
billowy and rough.”’ 

“I gay it ain't,” says he; for he was jest 
carried away with the lecture, and enthused. 

‘‘We have had a happy time together, Josiah 





Allen, for over twenty years; but has our sea of 
life always been perfectly smooth ?’” 

‘ Yes, it has—smooth as glass.’’ 

“ Hain’t there never been a cloud in our sky ?” 

“No, there hain’t—not a dumb cloud.”’ 

Says I, sternly: “There has in mine. Your 
wicked and profane swearin’ has cast many and 
many a cloud oyer my. sky, and I'd try to curb in 
my tongue, if I was in your place.” 

He didn’t. say nothin’ back, only anon, or 
nearly at that time, he broke out again, and says 
he: 

«Neyer, never did I hear or see eloquence till 
to-night. 1 will have that girl down to our house 
to stay a week, if I am a livin’ Josiah Allen.” 

All right,” says I, ‘I'd love to have her stay 
a week or ten days, and I'll invite her to, when 
she comes down to rehearse her lecture.” 

Wal, we got home middlin’ tired, and the sub- 
ject kinder dropped down, And Josiah had lots 
of work come on, the next day, and so did I. 
And it,mtim along for over a week before she 
come.’ Am when she did come it was in a dread- 
ful bad ms as if she couldn’t have come 
in a mu orse time. 

It was /¢éarly in the mornin’, not more than nine 
o'clock. There had come on a cold spell of 
weather, onexpected, and Josiah was a-bringin’ 
in the stove from the summer-kitchen, when she 
come. 

Josiah Allen is a good man—he is my choice 
out of a world full of men; but his words at such 
a time are violent, and his demeanor is not the 
demeanor I would like to have showed off to the 
public. He was at the worst place, too. He had 
got the stove wedged in the entry-way door, and 
couldn’t get it either way. He had acted 
ongainly with it, and I told him so, and he see it 
when it was too late. 

He had got it fixed in such a way that he could 
not get into the kitchen himself without gettin’ 
over the stove; and I, in the cause of duty, thought 
it right to tell him if he had heard to me he 
wouldn’t have been in such a fix. Oh! the vio- 
lence and frenzy of his demeanor as he stood 
there a-hollerin’. 

I was out in the wood-house shed, a-bilin’ my 
cider-apple sass in the big cauldron-kettle, but I 
heerd the katouse, and as I come a-runnin’ in, I 
thought I heerd a little rappin’ at the sittin’-room 
door; but I didn’t notice it much, I was that 
agitated to see the way the stove and Josiah was 
set and wedged in. 

There the stove was wedged firm into the door- 
way, perfectly set there. There was sut all over 
the floor, and there stood Josiah Allen on the 
wood-house side, with his coat off, his shirt all 
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eovered with black, and streaks of black all over 
his face. And oh! how wild and almost frenzied 
his attitude was as he stood there, as if he couldn't 
move, nor be moved, no more than the stove 
could. And oh! the violence of the language he 
hurled at me acrost that stove. © 

“Why,’’ says I, “you must, come in here, 
Josiah Allen, and pull it in from this side.” 

And then he holleréd at me, and asked: ‘‘ How 
in thunder he was a-goin’ to get in?” 

And then he wanted to know if I wanted him 
squashed into jelly by comin’ in by the side of 
it—or if I thought he was a crané, that he could 
step over it—or a stream of water, that he could 
run in under it—or what did I think? He hol- 
lered wildly. 

“Wal,” says I, “you hadn't ought to got it 
fixed in that shape. I told you what end to move 

“first.” Says I: «* You moved it in sideways.. It 
would go in all right if you had started it the 
other way.” 

“Oh, yes, it would have been all right. You 
love to see me, Samanthy, with a stove in my arms; 
you love it dearly. I believe you would be per- 
fectly happy if you could see me a-luggin’ rourid 
stoves every day. But I’ll tell you one thing: if 
this dumb stove is moved either way out of this 
door—if I ever get it into a room again, it never 
shall be stirred again so much as a hair’s breadth 
—not while I’ve got the breath of life in me.” 

SaysI: “Hush! I hear somebody a-knockin’ 
at the door.” 





“T won’t hush! It is nothin’ but dumb fool- 
ishness, a-movin’ round stoves, and if anybody 
don’t believe it, let ’em look at me—and let ’em 
look at that stove, set right here in the door as 
firm as a rock.” 

Says I again, in a whisper: ‘Do be still, and 
Ill let’emin. I don’t want ’em to ketch you 
a-talkin’ so and a-actin’.”” 

“Wal, [ want’em to ketch me—that is jest 
what I want ’em to do, If it isa man, he’ll say 
every word I say is Gospel truth—and if it is a 
woman, it will make her perfectly happy to see 
me a-swelterin’ in the job. Seven times a year 
do I have to move this stove back and forth. And 
I say it is high time that I said a word. So you 
can let ’em in jest as quick as you are a-mind to.” 

Says I, whisperin’, and puttin’ my finger on 
my lip: ‘‘ Won't you be still?” 

“No, I won’t be still,” he yelled out, louder 
than ever, ‘And you may go through all the 
motions you want to, and you can’t stop me. All 
you haye got to do is to walk round and let folks 
in, happy as a king; nothin’ under the heavens 
ever made a woman so happy as to see some man 
a-breakin’ his, back a-luggin’ round a stove.” 

I see he wouldn’t stop, so I had to go and 
open the door, and there stood the author of 
‘‘ Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose.” ‘I felt like a fool,- 
for I knew she had heard every word—T see it by 
her looks. She looked skairt, and as surprised as 
if she had seen a ghost. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Srorm-rossep they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Their colors warm and rare, 
As if, from wood-pinks blown, 
Or wild-rose petals, sown 
On summer air. 


These little boats of gray, 
That now all stranded lay, 

Were rocked by many a wave: 
That coil, as white as foam, 
Were once a living home— 

Perhaps a grave, 


Flecked with all shades of trown, 
From darkest chestnut down, 
Are the round ones that curl ; 
That fan-like shell of blue 
Has edge of darker hue, 
With rays of pearl. 


Who knows what patient hand 
Did gather from the strand 
These sea-born, shapely things ? 


CLARA B. 





HEATH. 


This one, with lips of pink, 
We sometimes choose to think, 


A sea-song sings. 


A little song of love, 
Caught from the world above, 
And breathing of its Uliss, 
Unmarred. by « complaint, 
And free from any taint 
Of worldliness. 


Or was the rhythm found 
; Where coral-isles abound, 

And pearls have hid their snow? 
Dumb lips of pale dead things 
The tide so kindly brings— 

Speak, if you know! 


Storm-tossed they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Near islands girt with palm, 
Or some wild northern shore, 
To rest forevermore 
In summer calm. 


“ 
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BY KATHARINE KEENE, 





Mr. Joun Grey was young, good-looking, had { too absurd; but you will come, won’t you? Be 
a moderately large income, and with nothing } sure and bring your lovely daughter, too. But 


more urgent to do, just at this happy moment, positively I can’t stop another instant. 


than to get all the fun out of life that he could. 
But there was one drawback, & large substantial 
one, weighing a hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
and of flesh and blood. It was his aunt, Mrs. 
J. Winfield Schuyler, the great ‘1 am”’ of the 
American colony in the little French town of 
Saix, one of the very few towns of Provence, in 
Southern France, which has remained unchanged. 
One bright August morning, Mrs. Schuyler, 
who was about to give a picnic, was discussing with 
her daughter Rosa, a pale quiet girl, with a good 
amount of her mother’s determination, as to who 
were to be bidden to the festivity, and who, so to 
speak, were to be cast into the outer darkness. 
Jack, in an easy-chair on the verandah out- 
side, had the benefit of it all, One girl, Elinor 
Sinclair, seemed to be the grand stumbling-block. 
She was “designing,” ‘‘maneuvring,” ‘not the 


; girl for you, Rosa, to associate with,” and so on. 


On the other hand, Mrs. Van-Brugh was her 
aunt, and as Rosa astutely observed: ‘Unless 
you ask her, lots of the men will back out, 
mamma darling.” 

To all this Jack listened with delight. 

‘* How spiteful they always are to each other,” 
he thought, calmly, and concluded, of course, 
that She was awfully pretty; for he sagaciously 
decided: ‘‘They wouldn’t bother about her unless 
she was. Byt I wonder. what’s the crowning sin 
of this young person,”’ 

At last the much-disputed list was completed. 
The royal mandates were to be conveyed in 
person, and Jack was to constitute the guard of 
honor for the occasion. So they .sallied forth. 


It was a hot August afternoon, with not a} came forward to meet them. 


the polished oak stairs in silence, 





Here we 
are at the Sinclairs’.”’ 

They passed through a low archway, orna- 
mented with a huge grinning gargoyle, into a 
small courtyard, with a fountain which was glit- 
tering merrily in the sunlight. The Sinclairs 
lived on the left, the concierge said. 

** Don’t trouble yourself, my dear boy,” cried 
his aunt, ‘‘to come upstairs. Wait here for me,” 

“Trouble?” rejoined Jack, with a suspicious 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘The trouble would be fer 
me to let you go alone.” 

That was true enough, for Jack had made up 
his mind to behold ‘‘ that Miss Sinclair.” 

Mrs. Schuyler said no more, and they climbed 
At last they 
paused breathless in front of a door, on which 
was nailed @ card: ‘Mr. Robert Sinclair.” 

The door was opened by a trim little waiting- 
maid, in a coquettish cap, who was ‘désolé 
that mademoiselle was not at home; but she 
would return, yes, and that presently. Monsieur 
was within—might he not answer?’ 

Mrs. Schuyler hesitated, and then decided, 
yes, that she would see monsieur himself. So, 
with many smiles and shrugs, the voluble dam- 
sel ushered them into the salon, and departed in 
search of Mr. Sinclair. 

It was a charming and tasteful room. A piano 
was at one end, half buried in a careless litter 
of music. 

‘‘Medusa is musical, then,” decided Grey; 
‘that’s one in her favor.’’ For he adored music. 

Just then steps sounded in the hall outside; 
the portitre was pulled aside, and Mr. Sinclair 
He was tall and 


cloud in the bright blue sky, and few people} erect, of about fifty, with snowy hair and pene- 


stirring. But among them was Mrs. Singleton. 
“Why, here’s Mrs. Singleton,’ oried Jack’s 


trating dark eyes. . A man of the world, one saw 
at once. His greeting to, Mrs. Schuyler was 


aunt. “My nephew, Mr. Grey. Jack, permit} extremely courteous, but it seemed to Grey that 


me to present you to Mrs. Singleton.” 


Jack made his best bow, and. Mrs. Singleton } not know exactly what. 
extended to him two viglet-kid fingers. 

‘So sweet of you, dear Mrs. Schuyler,” cried 
the lady, quite effusively; ‘such a godsend to 
us all as you are. What would Saix do without } 
you ?” 

“Oh, no; really, m ; iti 

(415) y, my dear, you are positively 





there was an undercurrent of something, he did 
Mrs. Schuyler, who 


; seemed to have lost some of her usual stately 


composure, explained her errand. ‘‘ Would he 
come himself, and would he bring Miss Elinor?” 
she concluded. 

“Many thanks, my dear Mrs. Schuyler,” 
answered Mr. Sinclair, in a singularly pleasant 
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voice. “I, myself, as I dare say you have { course you thought her beautiful. So are pan- 
heard, never indulge in anything so pleasant, yet ‘ thers, and some poisonous snakes. Take care of 
dangerous. The damp grass is too much for my ; ‘ her: she is equally dangerous. She has a 
rheumatism. So, you see, I resign myself,” he ; driven one man to his death.” 

concluded, with a little foreign gesture of despair.; Jack stared at his aunt in profound astonish- 
Then he added: ‘As for Elinor—but I beg your; ment. Had she taken leave of her senses ?—or 
pardon. I think I ‘hear her now, singing as; was she in joke? But no; a glance at her face 
usual.” And a smile lights up his whole face. ; showed him she was in earnest—bitter, solemn 

Just then a sweet contralto voice came floating ; earnest. But what did she mean? 
in through the open door, making Grey long; ‘What is the story, aunt?” he said, quietly. 
anxiously for more. “The facts are merely these,’’ Mrs. Schuyler 

“Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” came in n | tlewered : “Just a year ago this very spring, a 
Desirée’s horrified accents. ‘Monsieur has “ young fellow—Edgar Dawson—came here for his 
friends with him.” ; health, bringing letters of introduction to the 

“What a bore,’ complained a fresh girlish ; Singletons from mutual friends in Paris.. He was 
voice. ‘Who are they, Desirée?”’ a charming boy—bright, and full of spirits, in 

“T know not her name,” was the answer. ; spite of his bad health. Everyone liked him, 
«But the tall lady of the ‘air sérieux,’ who does | and he became a great favorite. His health 
not like mademoiselle. Ah, but there is a young ; ‘ improved, arid the doctor, at last, pronounced 
monsieur also, who is—ah—’”’ ‘ him fit to travel. Then’ Elinor Sinclair returned. 

“But, Desirée,’”’ came the laughing voice again, ° ' Edgar met her et a party at my house, and went 
“if madame does not like me, the awful thought ; perfectly mad over her. I never saw such 
oceurs to me that oaocuypet will do the same. So, ; infatuation in ‘my life. She was delighted with 
adieu! Tell papa.” ; her conquest, and fooled him; for awhile, tothe 

The trio inside had listened to this brief col-{ top of his bent. Then she became bored With 
loquy with mingled feelings. Mrs. Schuyler was ; him, and threw him away like an old glove. He 
the picture of dismay, and Grey had a boyish } grew desperate; and finally the affair culminated 
inclination to burst into a loud fit of laughter. § at a public ball, where, maddened ‘by her cruelty, 
Mr.Sinclair was the only one who preserved his ; he reproached her vehemently, and then threw 
presence of mind. Seemingly unconscious, he ; himself at her feet, and implored her to ‘give 
moved towards the door. ‘Elinor, my dear,” ‘him strength to live. What the poor fellow 
he said, <‘won’t you come here? Mrs. Schuyler} meant, I don’t know; but, at any rate, Elinor 
has kindly called to see you.” Sinclair stood as if carved out of marble, and 

There was a silence, and a soft rustle, and then } with just as much ‘compassion in her heart; and 
Elinor Sinclair stood before them. Grey looked } then stooped calmly down and disentangled her 
at her for a moment, and decided that she was; dress from his hand—for in his agony the poor 
the prettiest woman he had ever seen.’ A minute’ fellow had tried to detain her—and walked away 
more, and he was her champion forever. to dance for the rest of the evening. No one saw 

She was of middle size, beautifully formed, and } him alive again: that night he shot himself.” 
with the daintiest little hands and feet. She had; Jack felt moved beyond expression. It was 
her father’s dark eyes, which were in strange } such a sad story; but he did not quite believe it 
contrast to the mass of golden curls on the top of } —he would not believe it. 
her pretty head.’ She seemed perfectly unruffied } They walked the rest of the distance in silence, 
by the contretemps, and responded in the most} and Jack bade his aunt good-bye at the door, 
nonchalant manner to Mrs. Schuyler’s somewhat ? and then strolled leisurely back to his hotel, still 
agitated greeting, and acknowledged Grey’s low ; thinking of Miss Sinclair, and saying: “I> will 
bow with a slight inclination of her stately head. } not believe it.” ; 

“ By Jove,” Jack thought; disconsolately, ‘the What o day the next one was! A half-past 
little witch has miade up’ her mind to hate me } two, all the little party were floating gayly down 
already. 1 wish’ P°wasn’tniy aunt’s nephew !"’ ; the river. Grey had been miserable: for he had 

Yes; Miss Sinélhir would’ go with pleasure. } been haunted by a fear that Miss Sinclair would 
“To-morrow, theti, at two, was it?” change her mind and ‘refuse to come; but at last 

One last look Grey had, and it was over. He} she had appeared—looking, if possible, prettier 
and his aunt walked along in silence for some } than the day before—in her simple muslin dress 
minutes. At last Mrs. Schuyler spoke. ‘ and picturesque Gainsborough hat. 

“Jack,’”’ she said, seriously, “I must speak to} Beyond a cool bow ‘of recognition, she vouch- 
you. It is about that givl—Elinor Sinclair. Of‘ safed not a glance in Grey’s direction. Undis- 
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mayed by that, however, after various complicated 
tmaneuvres, he at length succeeded in obtaining a 
seat in the same boat with her, But still he was 
disgusted ; for, as he resentfully thought to him- 
self; ‘The idea of any girl allowing herself to 
be monopolized by a French monkey!”’ 

Miss Sinclair, however, did not seem to share his 
opinion, but quite the contrary; for from behind 
her white parasol came bursts.of silvery laughter, 
and a low-murmured conversation, which proved 
the last straw to poor Grey’s already overladen 
back. He was disgracing himself in the eyes of the 
Saix community; for after having been captured 
with a great deal of trouble by Miss Singleton, he 
ignored that young lady—to her great disgust— 
and sat, with his eyes riveted on that aggravating 
white parasol, ‘‘ looking,” as she graphically de- 
scribed it afterwards, ‘like a love-sick owl,” 
This pleasing state of affairs, she naturally— 
being only a woman, and not an angel—resented ; 
and conversation fell to a shockingly low ebb. 
At last they reached their. destination. The 
usual discussion, then took place whether it were 
better,to eat and then explore, or vice-versa. The 
hungry faction won the day, and the programme 
was decided upon: first tea, then the ruins, and 
last, but not least, a row home in the moonlight. 
Tea over, Grey made a bold moye. He deliber- 

ely walked up to Miss Siuclair, with ‘: Miss 
Sinclair, won’t . you take compassion on an 
ignoramus like myself, and..be my cicerone?’’ 

Something in his expression, as his gray eyes 
looked into hers—or perhaps the fact.of his ask- 
ing her in such an humble mictbaiaie before so 
large and critical an audi leased her; and 

g@he gave him a bright smile, al said : 

‘I’m afraid, Mr. Grey, that my education has 
been woefully neglected in the matter of ruins; 
but if you are willing to risk it, why, remember 
I have warned you.” 

‘You are a brave man,’’ she continued, as 
they walked away; ‘or perhaps it is ] who am 
a brave girl.’’ She gave a scornful laugh. 

‘* How so?”’ he asked. 

*« Because,” she answered, ‘you dare to run 
away. You don’t seem exactly to appreciate 
Miss Singleton, and I—I shall have one more sin 
to answer for.”’ 

**Really,” he said, laughing, ‘‘that would be 
shameful. But won’t you.let_ me take the extra 
sin on my shoulders? I think they are broad 
enough; and mine are so numerous now that a 
few more—” 

«Will make no difference,” she interrupted. 

‘*How well we understand each other,’’ he 
replied, gravely, with his-gray eyes twinkling. 
“Jt is an undoubted case of kindred souls. 








Don’t you think so? But another thing do let 
me relieve your mind about: it isn’t that I appre- 
ciate Miss Singleton less, but some one else more. 
Shall, we sit down?’ 

She. assented. carelessly, and he arranged a 
seat for ‘her against an old sculptured pillar, and 
seated himself at her feet, where he could watch 
every expression of her varying face. 

“Thanks,’”’ she. said, gravely. ‘You make 
very pretty speeches. But don’t you think they 
are better left unsaid ?”’ 

“Why?” 

“Only, that if they are not sincere, compli- 
ments are very foolish; and if they are sincere, 
they are embarrassing.’’ 

“Under which head do yow include my unlucky 
speech ?”’ he asked, quickly. “ The first?’ Don’t 
you think it highly possible that any man would 
prefer your society to that of Miss Singleton?” 

There was no answer for a moment. Miss Sin- 
clair blushed slightly, and then recovered herself 
with a laugh. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘that is not a 
fair question. As I am not a man, you cannot 
expect me to answer it.” 

‘¢ But,”’ said he, *‘ you know what unreasonable 
creatures we men are. We can’t help ourselves, 
and you ought to indulge us.” 

«I know all that,” she said, demurely. “ But 
the result is to be considered. Is it good forgou 
in the long run? But what nonsense we are talk- 
ing! It is your fault: for do you know, Mr. Grey. 
that. you are very unconventional? You have 
completely upset one of my pet theories. I 
always maintained that only two’ classes of men 
dared to be unconventional : either those who knew 
nothing of the world,,or those who knew it ecom- 
pletely, and cared nothing. I see, now, that I was 
mistaken. But please don’t go about upsetting 
my theories,’’ plaintively, “for I shall be obliged 
to dislike you, if you do,” 

‘‘ Not for worlds will. I offend again,” he said, 
meekly. ‘ But what shall Ido? I may run up 
against them any time, in the dark. Won't you 
put up some moral sign-boards—something to 
tell me when I’m on dangerous ground?” 

How quickly time goes, in talking nonsense. It 
certainly did on this occasion ; for minutes flew 
to hours, and at last, the moon rose in all her 
splendor, illumining;the,old ryias with her silver 
light. Miss Sinclair had takegoff her hat. The 
moonbeams shone.down upon Her fair head ; and 
to Grey’s eyes she. looked like an elf, she seemed 
so fair and dainty in her loveliness. Perhaps bis 
eyes expressed his opinion too plainly, for she 
moved, and murmured something about going. 
Just/at that moment there was a rustle near by, 
and a bird began to sing. 
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«Hush !’’ said Miss, Sinclair, quickly sinking ' he felt that. Mrs. Grundy would permit him, to 
back into her seat; ‘it is a nightingale.’ ‘ call, and then, with an eagerness that surprised 

Will Grey;ever forget,that summer night? He ? even himself, he wended his way to the Rue Xt 
sat as if in a.dream, his eyes fixed,on her lovely ; Jacques. 
face, and so.drank,in,the wonderful melody, ris- ‘¢ Yes, mademoiselle would receive him,’’ said 
ing and falling on the soft night air, until at last, ; Desirée.. Elinor came forward with a smile. 
as if exhausted by its own sweetness, it ceased, “Ah !’’ she said, ‘*do I really behold Mr. Grey 
and there was silence. There were tears in Elinor ‘ in the flesh? Do they allow you to visit me?” 
Sinclair's eyes, as she said softly: ‘It makes one? He looked gravely into her face; for there was 
know there is a heaven—that—doesn’t it?” a mockery in her tone, that jarred upon him. 

He answered not a word, but looked silently «Don’t speak in that way,” he said, a shade of 
into her sweet face, as if to say that he had : irritation in his voice. “1 hate it!” 
found his on earth, there. $ «Hate it?” she repeated, motioning him to sit 

«“ But we really must go,”’ said she, regretfully. ; down. ‘Why, what nonsense! Why not tell me 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but one instant. more. Tell ‘the truth? You remember we agreed, last even- 
me, before our evening is over, why you avoided ‘ing, to be unconventional. Have you not been 
meas you did this afternoon?” ‘treated to-all my shortcomings again this morn- 

She hesitated for a moment, and then, raising; ing?’ In spite of her gay manner, there was 
her head haughtily, looked him full in the face. / anxiety in her voice. 

“Because,” she said, deliberately, “I never? «No, you’re wrong,” he answered ;, “ because,” 

t against the tide; and a prejudice is too ’ he hesitated, and looked into her eyes, ‘I would 

‘trong a thing for me ever to battle against.” ¢ not listen; for I felt that when you knew me 

« But,” he said, eagerly, taking her little hands : better, if there was anything to tell, you, would 
in his, ‘‘ won’t you believe me, when I tell you feu me yourself, Until then, I trust you, and 
that no one cam tell, me anything which could :-will listen to nothing!” 





affect my judgment of you?” Miss Sinclair had leaned back in her chair, and 

“Ah!” she said, softly, ‘you are young and : covered her face with, her slender handg., The 
enthusiastic. What if I tell you myself that I ; : horrible, suspicion came,oyer him that she was 
am guilty?’ Her yoice trembled, and her eyes crying... Inj moment, he wag, leaning ever her. 


filled with tears. ‘For, heaven’ s sake, Miss in9 he said, 
“No, not even then,’ he said, quietly. “I ; “*don't@ery: you make me so wretched. , What 
should not believe you.. But here they come. / have I been stupid enough t@ say, that bas 
Tell me—when may I see you again ? To- { wounded.you? 
morrow ?”” “Nothing,” she murmured, making an effort 
She could not speak. His trust in her, & com~ ito. calm herself. ‘It is that you 0 very, 
plete stranger to him, touched her so. ‘very good to me, and I am so unhappy,,. People 
“T shall come, then, to-morrow,” Grey sai treat me like a pariah, a leper; and what have I 
The party Were all assembled, and the boats done? I fecl, indeed, sometimes, as if I might 
in readiness, as Miss Sinclair and Grey came } just as well give it all up, and really become what 
slowly forward. All faces were turned toward ; they think me. I would die sooner than excul- 
them, and wore a variety of expressions, ‘y The ; pate myself to any ot them. But I must tell you. 
men seemed amused, but decidedly envious of} You have heard the’ story of Edgar Dawson ? 
Grey’s good luck; the chaperones and: dowagers ;‘How he came here, fell in love with me, 
looked shocked; while the girls, especially the’and then, when I rejected him, shot himself 
ugly ones, assumed a virtuous air, as if ‘to‘say’in despair? That, I believe, is the Saix Ver- 
that nothing—or rather nobody —could have } éion of the affair. Well, those are the facte— 
induced them to —e so shocking a breach but not all,” and she rose, and going rapidly to a 
of etiquette. mt 600) wd : Davenport standing in one corner of the room, 
Grey looked apprehéatv ‘dt Elinor, filled / ; unlocked one of the drawers, from which she took 
with remorse that he had bréught this avalanche ‘ ; two letters, which she handed to Grey. . ‘+ Will 
of looks upon her, But ,she,was, standing like ' you read these?’’ she asked. ‘One is from Mr. 
& young queen, surrounded by twoor three men, { Dawson himself, written the evening of his death ; 
with the most disdainful expression on her pretty : ‘ and the other is from his father, written to me a 
face. Somehow, however, he knew that she saw ‘ ¢ week afterwards. ,, But first, I must give you the 
it all, and that every one of those sneering { key to the whole thing. Edgar Dawson was a 
glances was*like a blow in the face to her. + hopeless sufferer: he ate opium. He had lived 
He waited impatiently, the following day, until ? for some years in San Francisco, and had con- 
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tracted the habit there. I was very fond of him,” 
she added, simply, ‘but nothing more.”’ 
Grey took the letters. The first he opened was 


“Well,” she said, hoarsely, “am I guilty of 
his death ?”’ 
,° “ Guilty?” Grey answered, tenderly. ‘The 


from the father. It was very brief, and full of; poor fellow was mad! How’ ould you, poor 


gratitude for, as he expressed it, ‘the good 
influence she had tried to exercise over his 
unhappy son.”’ He went on to say that Edgar 
had written to him of his other hopes and his 
sad disappointment. ‘But,’ he said, sadly, 
“what could my boy expect, a victim to such a 
horrible habit ?”’ 
warmest expressions of affection “to one who 
had helped to make his last days pleasant on 
earth,” and was signed: ‘From Edgar Dawson's 
heart-broken father.” 

The other read as follows: 

“Goop-srk, Elinor, my darling, good-bye! ~My 
heart is broken—is lost. Your gesture of aversion, 
as you turned away from me to-night, has shown 
mé the truth of all you have told me: you can 
never love me! I do not blame you, dear. You 
have never deceived me, and have been only too 
kind to me. But we both made a mistake: you 
in thinking that you could help me to fight against 
my awful disease, and I in giving way to my weak 
desire to remain near you, no matter at what cost. 
You were right to feel the contempt for me that 

you @i@ thnight.” Thad tied to you. Thad taken 
the poden 9 at eae ihiore ’ But, "Biinor, it was 
bhor myself, it bai Hot fit 
to ae your sweet presence again. © = Detwell | 
Pray "for my soul. Farewell ! silly 
Yours in death,” ne 
EpGar Dawedhe?” 

As finished reading the letter, ne"teoKea 

r was standing motionless before ba 


death pale. 


> 





The letter closed with the; 


child, be responsible? It’ would'have happened, 

sooner or later.” 

“Only,’’ she said, with a far-away look in her 
dark eyes, “that sometimes I am filled with 
j remorse. Sometimes I think that I should have 
’ married him; for he loved me dearly; and 
perhaps he—”’ 

She faltered, and burst into a passion of tears, 

Grey watched her in silence for a moment, 
and then he spoke: 

«Will you,” he ‘said, “ give me those letters?” 

“No,” she said, sobbing. ‘You wish to show 
them. They have all judged me unheard, and I 
will not lift my finger to clear myself.” 

“Just to one person,’’ he persisted, gently; 
“my aunt. I can’t’ bear to have her think of 
you ‘as she does. Won’t you trust me?” 

“Yes,” she said, impulsively, ‘I will,’ and 
put both of her little hands in his. 

‘‘Now one thing more,” said Grey; ‘I must 
say it. I don’t ask younow. But won't you try 
to like me? I have known you but a few days, 
and already you are everything to me. Won't 
you try, dear?” 

Elinor made no answér, but allowed her little 
hands to remain in his. 

‘Two months later, the Saix ‘“Journal du Jour” 
had the following notice: 


Tuvrspay, October 24th.—Manrriep, this morn- 
ng, at the residence of the groom’s, aunt—Mrs. 

sa Witifield Schuyler—Miss Elinor Sinclair, 
ughter of Mr. Robert Sinclair, to. Mr. John 

Grey, of Boston, United States of America. 
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Wrrn my love I walked in the summer weather, 
When the dew of the morning like pearls hung high; 
And the sunbeams sifted like gold, as together . 
We wandered the meadows—my love and L 


And the sky like a primrose bent and listened, 

O’er the sapphire sea where the sunlight fell, 
Till it thrilled at the touch—and thrilling, glistened ; 
)’ And the mermaids wound their nautilusshell. 


But when evening came, and the long cool shadows 
Dropped where the gleam of the morn had been, 

And the dust lay deep on the parched meadows, 
Changed then my love with the changing scene. 


Then he dug a grave with a stroke so steady, 
And he laid his hand on my quivering heart, 


we ee. 
cow fern eae - a 


~y qAs-he said: “My love, now all. things are ready, 
And the evening cometh when I depart.” 


So T laid me straight ftf'theearth so shallow, 
And I felt the clods on my cold breast fall; 


There was: never, rest to hallow, 
Nor even a reg over the pall. 


Now T reach my dirtti@!in @ piteows'pleading, 
And I cry, though kdowing my lips are dumb. 
But no soul will listen, for all unheeding, 
Nor ever a sound of a footstep come. 


Still the mold creeps up and my heart is shrunken, 
And the.sound grows dim to the ears long dowd. 

While my lover laughs in his revels drunken, 
With never a thought of my death-cold bed. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 336. 


CHAPTER V., 

“‘Meanwuite, what was Edith doing, while her 
fate and her future were being thus lightly dis- 
cussed ? 

There is no more dismal spectacle in the world 
than a vast and once splendidly furnished man- 
sion when dismantled after a sale: as was that of 
Mr. Carlyle now, on Fifth Avenue, in New York. 
‘The bare dirty floors, strewn with straw and bits 
of paper and crumpled catalogues, and marked 
by the passage of soiled heavy boots; the walls, 
__ with picture-marks showing in paler hues on their 
: ; the lonely rooms, once instinct with life 
gayety ; the kitchen, with the remnants of its 
latest fire just quenched upon its hearth, telling 
of departed guests and bygone feastings: these 
all combine to lend the hollow shell, whence the 
soul called “‘home’’ has fled, a dreary and fune- 
real aspect. At least, so thought Harold Serle, as 
he paced with impatient step the once splendid 
library, awaiting the coming of Miss Carlyle. 

door opened at last, and Edith entered. As 
Dottor Serle advanced to greet her, he was struck 
with the change that had passed over her. They 
had not met since the day of the funeral; and 
then, behind her heavy crape veil, her features 
were hardly discernible. Now, in her sweeping 
Black draperies, she looked like a statue in white 
marble, arrayed in modern mourning garb. Pale 
to her very lips, with dark shadows under the 
great brown eyes, that looked all the larger and 
thé duskier for the whiteness of the cheek 
beneath, the queenly self-possession of her aspect 
exchanged for the frigid calm of grief pitilessly 
Pepressed, * she seemed no longer the radiant 
society-queen of the past, but a heart-stricken 
Niobe, already changed to stone. ‘The hand that 
she surrendered tp Harold’s eager clasp was as 
cold’as ice, and ‘the faint smile of greeting that 
flickered across her lips lent no lustre to the 
unfathomable sadness of her ‘eyes. 

“ Thanks for your visit, Doctor,”’ she said. «I 
could not receive ‘you before, because I had so 
much todo. But the weary business-details are 
early settled.” 

“And you sail for Burdpe, I hear, in the Saint 
Laurent, pon 

“Yes, am going to join my aunt, Mrs. 
















Hesselman, + Paris. She has promised to receive ! 


me for the present. You know she owes her 
present fortune, limited though it may be, to my 
father’s exertions.” 

‘And what will you do in Europe ?” 

‘I shall study singing. My friends and my 
teachers always told me that my voice was worth 
cultivating. Who knows but that one day I may 
achieve a new fortune, as a famous prite- 
donna?” 

“But, Edith, one word. ‘Have you ‘¢ver 
thought of what I said to you, in the first 
moments of your bereavement. Dear, I love 
you—-I have loved you for years—I shall love 
you all my life. Give up Europe, and art, and 
the coming struggle with the world. Let me toil 
for you and live for you—I would die for you, if 
need were.’ Can you not listen tome? Can you 
not grant my prayer and make me the happiest of 
men, by giving me the right to cherish and *pro- 
tect you ?’’ 

“No, Harold, I cannot.’’ ‘It was the first time 
that she had ever called him by his Christian- 
name, “Listen,” she continued, holding up her 
hand to check him, as he was about to speak: 
“Such a love as yours demands a full return. “A 
heart like yours should win a woman's whole 
heart in exchange. Judge'of the high place that 
you hold in ‘my ¢confidenee! and esteem, by the 
revelation I am about to make to you. On that 
sunny September day at. Long Branch—the last 
that I was to live unacquainted with grief—I had 
surrendered my whole heart and soul to the keep- 
ing of a love, the more, intense because hitherto 
unknown. On that day I first confessed to myself 
that I loved, I threw open the hitherto ungar- 
nished temple of my affections, and I installed 
an idol in itsshrine. . Nor was I won unwooed. 
For weeks—nay, months—my suitor had sur- 


‘rounded me with an atmosphere of homage and 


devotion. On that afternoon, in veiled words 
and delicate half-spoken phrases, he left me te 
infer his meaning. He parted from me, leaving 
a betrothal-ring on the hand whereon his first 
kiss had already been imprinted. Yet, as though 
conscious of the impending storm, he uttered no 
positive, decisive, unmistakable word. Even the 
ring, as he gracefully said, was but a pledge of 
his speedy return, to confer with my father on 
matters vital to his happiness. It was all very 
(419) 
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beautiful and all very vague. And yet, Harold, ; 


een 


“And so, for his sake, you refuse to give me 


I confess it frankly to you, my old and true }the right which I crave—of shielding you, and 


friend, I was won. I loved him 
passionately, with all the intens 
that receives impressions but dow!y Sau 
guards them eternally when once received. “And 
now, look here.” 

She held out to him an open letter. It was 
dated just eight days after the death of Mr. Car- 
lyle, and ran as follows: 


‘Dearest Eprra: I need not tell you, my 


r, is quite inconsolable.. I used to admire your 
father so very much... He was such a fine 
character, and possessed so much businegs-talent. 
Lam coming to'see you, as soon as We return to 
New York. Meanwhile, we never drive past the 
gate of your place but it makes us’ all so sad. 
Gertrude and Susan both send you their dearest 
love and their sincerest condolences. My son 
would join them in the last, I know, were he 
here; but he sailed in the “Gallia” yesterday, to 
return to his legation, | Orders from Washington 
eame that were imperative. He was quite grieved 
to go without seeing you to say good-bye, dnd to 
express to you his sorrow at your great affliction; 
but; he was so hurfied; at the last, that he had / 
net even time’ to writejainote. Diplomats, as you ; 
doubtless know, my love; belong not to them- ; 
selves, but to the Government. Do try to bear ; 
up, my, dear girl, and remember that the best 
eonsolations are to be found in religion. With 
warmest love, believe me ever 
Your attached friend, 
Oano.ine Sypney. 
P. 8.—Should you have made up your mind to 
part with your turquoise-and-diamond set, pray 
let’me hive’ the refusal of it for Susan. 1 would 
give you quite as much for it as any jeweler would 
pay. ‘Also, if you have' aty dresses from Paris 
that you have not worn, I should be happy to take 
them off your hands. Has your maid—Fanchette 
—found a place yet? If not, I should like to 
have her call and see me—that is, if she does not 
ask too exorbitant wages.” 


a your great affliction. Gertrude, in partic- 





Harold laid down the letter, and turned a 
white set face towards Miss Carlyle. 

“Edith, surely you no longer love this man?’ 

“T do not know.” There was a ring of woeful 
dreariness in her tones. ‘I see him. now in his 
true light, as a contemptible fortune-hunter. Yet 
if he stood before me, with the old lustre in his 
eyes, the old melody in his tones, am I not weak 
enough, woman enough, to look and hearken once 
more? I cannot tell.” 





g you from all cares and trials?” 
for his sake, but for your own. This 
sloop fallen too recently, this loss of my lover 
followed too closely on the loss of my father. 
My, heart.is not broken, but it is wounded to its 
very core. Let. me go away, Harold, to seek 
repose and seclusion in a foreign land, and amid 

new scenes and unfamiliar faces.” 

‘Some day the wound may heal, Edith—what 
then?” 

“Tt. may be a long time first; and the cure, 
perhaps, will never be complete.” 

« But I have patience, I can wait. All these 
years I have loved you, and I have kept silence; 
nor would I ever have spoken if your misfortunes 
had not given me the right to speak. Grant me 
a ray of hope, let it be never so feeble, and I can 
wait still longer. But if that can never be—if 
you feel that you can never love me—still trust 
me, and Jet me aid you as a friend—a brother— 
anything you may choose to call me.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his with a sort of sad 
wonderment in their depths. 

“Then you have loved me all these years? 
Well, be it so. I will not tell you not to hope.” 

He rose with an exclamation of joy, She shook 
her head with a. melancholy smile, saying: _ , 

“Can you indeed wait, patiently till I am 
certain of myself?” — 

“T can and will, Are not your wishes my 
law ?” 

“Then listen: To-morrow I sail in the ‘Saint 
Laurent,’ for Havre, When the first year of my 
mourning has elapsed, I will give you a decisive 
answer.” 

«And next summer I will go to Europe, and—” 

‘No; that I positively forbid! You must not 
cross the ocean till I bid you come,” 

“Well, one condition, then, on my part: since 
I accept yours, hard as they may seem, will you 
not make me one promise ?”’ 

“And that. is—” 

‘To apply to me, should. you find yourself in 
need of funds to pursue your studies, or to carry 
out, your plans.” 

She smiled sadly. 

‘“Nay, Harold; Ihave enough for all my 
wants. My jewels and laces are of great value, 
and have not yet been disposed of. And now 
wish me good-bye, for the ship sails early in the 
morning, and I still, hayesome packing to attend 
to.”’ 

“Tf it sailed at midnight, or at three o'clock in 
the morning, I should still be on the dock to see 
you off,” » 
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‘ He took both her hands in his, and kissed 
them tenderly and yet reverentially as he spoke.’ 
She looked at him, with a pitying kindness in 
her gaze. 

«J am granting you no very precious boon, 
my poot friend: a year of probation, with 
uncertainty at the end of it. Youhad better let 
mé.go, remaining yourself unfettered.” 

“Not for worlds! Edith, the hope you have 
just given me will be the sunshine of all the long 
days of your absence, One thing 
write to you, and you will answer 
that not so?’ 

“T will write—yen And no 
Harold—my true friend.” 





He caught her hands in his own once‘inorég 


kissed them again ‘fervently, and then departed. 
And Edith Carlyle, looking around the desolate 
room, sank back in her chair, and gave way to a 


passion of long-repressed tears. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Ir was some time after this that Doctor Serle 
received the following letter, from Paxis: 


“Dean Haroxp: I promised’ in my last—which 
was brief, I will admit—to give Yow some descrip- 
tion of my mew home and my surroundings.’ I 
Write now at a table placed before the window of 
niy bed-rootm. | From it I can look straight down’ 
the avenue to the white vastness of the Arc de’ 
Triomphe, crimsoned with the last rays of a lurid 
winter sunset, which burns.redly. behind bars of 
black cloud away in the west, above the Bois de 
Boulogne. To-day has been that rarity in Paris- 
jan weather, a clear cold winter day. I have 
just returned from taking my singing-lesson at 
Madame Lamotte’s. ‘She speaks very highly of 
my voice, and prophesies for me a brilliant 
success, should I decide upon becoming a pro- 
fessional singer. I shall, at all events, study 
hard and seriously. 

“T found my ‘aunt—Mrs. Hesselman—awaiting 
my arrival, if not with impiitience, at least with 
resignation. Tt is no slight matter for a lady of 
over sixty to be called ‘upon to receive suddenly 
a niece, dropped, as it were, from the clouds, 
and bringing with her an inevitable amount of 
alteration for the household-organization that has 
been settled for well-nigh twenty years. Aunt 
is quite an imposing-looking personage: tall and 


mantelpiece, the stars and crosses of the foreign 
orders, bestowed upon him for his scientific 
achievements, shine on a cushion of crimson velvet 
inside of a locked casket of plate-glass and gilt- 
bronze. To polish these, and to’ keep them in 
order, is her great delight. 

‘"My aunt's appartement—or rather suite of 
apartments, according to American phraseology— 
is scareely bigger than, a good-sized doll’s-house. 
Yet it is quite large enough for all her require- 
ments. It comprises kitchen, parlor, dining-room, 
and two bed-rooms, with an antechamber, alj small 
and compact, and packed away neatly intg the 
smallest amount of space possible. Qne servant 
easily does the work of the whole establishment. 

“The life that I lead is singularly {uiet and 
wdgular. I read, and ptactice, and gb out to my 
.simging-lessons; and. that is about all. Some- 
times a venerable associate.ér intimate friend of 
my deceased ‘uncle drops in to spend the evening, 
or my aunt will take a fancy to have me read 
Schiller to her. Yet Iam not unhappy, and I 
am not dull. Ihave suffered so acutely within, 
the last few months, that calm and quiet are to 
me much-needed sources of refreshment. I'am 
like a patient in the convalescent-ward of! a hos- 
pital: drawing in strength and recovery from 
perfect silence and repose. Here in this nook, 
upfour. flights of stairs, behind the Are de 
Triomphe, I amas much shut out from the world 
as'though I had taken refuge on an island in the 
Southern seas. The great ocean of Parisian life 
throbs and whirls around me, but never invades 
the quiet of my peaceful retreat. My friends 
from home may visit. Paris a hundred times, and’ 
never find me out, without making special inquiry 
as to the place of my abode. [ 

“As for yourself, what shall I say? Only what 
I have said before: namely, that it would be 
better for you to give me'up; and go forth unfet- 
tered into life. For I am still quite a heart- 
stricken woman. I am very weary, and I must 
rest. I have been sorely crushed, and my 
wounds will take long to heal. But if you still 
persist in holding me to my contract, remember 
that till I bid you come, you must not seek me 
out. You must be patient, Harold, hard as the 
task may be. Believe me, I'am neither whimsi-’ 
cal nor capricious; but Teannot, become your wife 
while the image of another man holds possession 
of even the smallest corner of my soul. When I 


thin, with keen dark eyes, and a profusion of }can hear his name without emotion, when I can 
silvery hair, which only needs a little re-arrang- } look upon his face without a pang, then I will sum- 
mon you to my side, but not till then. - Yet, under- 
stand me well. When once I bid you come, it will 
be because I can reward your faithful affection 
as it deserves, not merely hetuse I have ceased 


ing to lend a positive beauty to her somewhat 
Severe countenance. Her deceased husband— 
Doctor Hesselman—was a physician, a, chemist, 
and an author of no mean renown: On the 
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to regard Livingston Sydney with a feeling that 
is not love, and yet is too deep and complex to be 
lightly regarded. Once sure of myself, I shall say 
to you ‘come,’ and my ‘yes’ once said to you shall 
be ‘yes’ forevermore, 
EpitH CaBLyie.” 

Let us look in upon our heroine again, a little 
less than a year after the date of the above letter. 

It is Thanksgiving night, a festival unknown to 
hative Parisians, but kept with peculiar fervor 
by those of the American colony who have not 
become un-Americanized. Mrs. John Marston, 
for imstance, always celebrates Thanksgiving 
by giving a large dinner-party, followed by a 
musical-party and reception; so, on this special 
occasion, the drawing-rooms of her splendid 
abode are blazing with light and crowded. wifh 


; 


ORI re 


friends of Edith’s own, eye her askance from a 
distance, and comment upon her toilette. 

“Very bad taste in Miss. Carlyle’s going into 
society, so soon after her father’s death, I think,” 
says Mrs. Crespigny, between two mouthfuls of a 
‘*sorbet ad la grenadine,” ‘ Particularly under 
the cireumstances, But she, cannot be so poor 
as people say...My dear, just look at those. jet 
ornaments : fine cut jet, every piece. She could 
not have bought that set under thirty dollars,” 
The lady whom she spoke, Mrs. Marshland, 
contempii ith from afar, and nodded assent 


to itions of her friend. 
say,’ she remarked, after a pause, 
‘“‘Mhat sh@is here professionally. You know she 


as bgen studying for the stage, so very probably 
‘Mgsy Marston has engaged. her to sing for us 







guests. She stands by. the door, beautiful ¢o }t-night.”’ 





behold, in a dress of ruby velvet, cut square so as 
to display the whitest throat in all the colony, 
while two great rubies, rimmed with diamonds, 
sparkle in her ears, and form the only ornaments } 
of her toilette. Mrs. Marston seldom wears} 
jewels, despite the multitude of her possessions } 
in:that line. There isa pause in the music, and ; 
she is talking gayly to one of her guests, her } 
great blue eyes shining like twin’ sapphires 
above the foam-like crimson feathers of her 
fan, as she holds it playfully before her face 
in deprecation of some jesting remark that: has} 
just been made to her. The rooms are very full ;) 
there are foreign notabilities present, as well as 
the most prominent of the American residents 
of Paris; a famous French artist is conversing 
with an Italian duchess; the American Minister 
is. chatting gayly with Miss Marston, while his 
fair and intellectual wife partakes of an’ ice; 
under the auspices of the Spanish Ambassador ; 
there is a group of lovely American girls in 
one corner, talking with an aitentive crowd of 
their own countrymen ; and beyond, in the grand 
drawing-room, leaning against the piano, and 
lending but. languid attention to the conversa- 
tion of a Russian prince, who is striving to make 
himself agreeable, stands Miss Carlyle. 

She is attired in a style of severe simplicity. 
Her dress of black silk, slightly trimmed with jet, 
borrows all its festive aspect from the half-long 
sleeves and the square opening of the corsage. 
She wears a necklace and earrings of fine cut; 
jet, anda few sprays of the same are placed amid 
the dusky masses of her hair. It is her first 
evening in society, since the death of her father. 
Mrs. Marston and she were fellow-pupils of 
Madame Lamotte’s, and the acquaintance formed 
there had ripened into a very warm friendship. 
Meanwhile, some two or three ladies, former ; 





Mrs. Crespigny sniffed contemptuously. “She 
sing in public! Why, she.never had much of a 
voice—some good upper notes, may be, but noth- 
ing more. Now if she had had a soprano like 
my Julia’s. You have heard Julia, have you not, 


} Mrs: Marshland? Such execution! The director 


of the Grand Opera”hieard her at the musical- 
party given: by;the;Duchess de Santa Cruz, last 
week, and he declared that never on earth had he 
heard.gueh.a voice before.’’ : 

Mrs;,, Marshland. disereetly sipped her lemon- 
ade; and fortunately for her, a diversion now 
took place, which made a reply unnecessary. 





CHAPTER VII. 

THERE was a sudden stir and movement, A 
few late-comers were making their excuses to 
the hostess. Amongst these was a tall handsome 
gentleman, with long almond-shaped dark eyes, 
finely cut features, and manners replete with 
grace and refinement. 

“Ah! Mr. Sydney, Lam glad to see you. I 
was afraid that the dinner at the English Embassy 
would detain you till it was too late for you to 
come to us,’ exclaimed Mrs. Marston, as this 
last arrival bent before her in salutation. ‘ But 
we must be silent now: Miss Carlyle is going to 
sing.” 

The gentleman started slightly, but accepted 
the chair proffered to him, silently by one of the 
servants, and the song began, 

It was, a new setting, by an Italian composer, 
of those sad and tender verses of the French 
poet, Sully Prudhomme, which run somewhat as 
follows: 


Didst thou but know how sad they live 
Who dwell in loneliness, alas! 

Methinks that thou, before my door, 
Wouldst sometimes pass. 
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Didst thou but know what joy were born 
In a lone heart from one pure glance, 
Upon my window thou wouldst look 
As if by chance. 


Didst thou but know what healing balm 
Heart unto heart may surely lend, 

Thouw’dst come to sit beside my door, 
My sister, friend | 


And didst thou know I love thee, sweet, 
With truest love that life may win, 

Perchance thou’dst even ope the door, 
And enter in. 

The voice of Miss Carlyle, a full-toned, finely- 
trained mezzo-soprano, impar‘ed to the music an 
indefinable charm. One felt, on hearing her sing, 
that something of that weary yearning, born of a 
lonely soul that craved vainly for congenial eom- 
panionship, had indeed been her own; that the 
expression given to the song was not wholly bor- 
rowed from the lines of the poet, but was, so to 
speak, an echo from her own experience. So at 
least it seemed to one of her hearers—to Living- 
ston Sydney, who, making his way through the 
throng of applauding listeners, speedily found 
himself by her side, 

“ Miss Carlyle !”’ he said, in a low voice. 4 

She started, and looked up, The rich color, that 
had flushed her cheek during the song and the 
felicitations that had followed, ebbed away and 
left her pale as a snowflake. Yet she betrayed in 
no other way any emotion at the presence of her 
former lover, She greeted him with calm and 
smiling civility, merely as an old acquaintance, 

“The heat is insufferable here,’’ he murmured, 
in those low melodious tones that he had always 
found so effective. ‘‘ Will you not come into the 
dining-room, and let me give you an ice?” 

She accepted his proffered arm with asmile, and 
they passed into the almost deserted apartment. 
From thence, at another low-toned invitation from 
her cavalier, they strolled into the vast outer hall, 
transformed for the evening into, a bower of 
tropical verdure and bloom. There, beneath the 
shadow of the palm-trees, with the music sound- 
ing softly at intervals in the distance, Livingston 
Sydney set himself sedulously to work to renew 
one of his triumphs of the past. To overcome 
the slight shade of cool indifference that was 
apparent in Edith’s manner was tho task he had 
assigned himself. 

He talked his best, being by turns witty, sar- 
castic, and poetic, softening even into & refined 
sentimentality when he alluded to the past. And 
never before had Miss Carlyle so fully seeonded 
him. She unveiled the treasures of her mind 
and the brilliant vivacity of her nature, this last 
quality having been long concealed by her hitherto 
unconquerable reticence. She showed herself as 





the sparkling conversationalist and accomplished 
woman of the world, the very type to fascinate 
her hearer. Her beauty, too, had acquired new 
lustre from the agitation of the interview. Its 
statuesque pallor and calmness were replaced by 
a dazzling animation; her cheek glowed with a 
warm rose-flush ; and her large dark eyes shone 
with an unwonted lustre. More than once, she 
caught the eyes of her companion fixed upon 
her, with an unmistakable and fervent expression 
of admiration, 

Time passed; the music sank into silence; 
there was a stir of departure amongst the guests. 
The lady rose. 

“It is growing late, Mr. Sydney,” she said. 
‘Let us go and look for my aunt. She must 
surely fancy herself deserted, by this time.” 

‘‘ But—Miss Carlyle—our old delightful friend- 
ship, which has been so pleasantly renewed 
to-night: it will not end here, I hope?” 

Miss Carlyle did not answer. She was busied 
in unfastening the multitudinous buttons of her 
long black glove. She drew it off, and on the 
white shapely hand appeared a single ring, set 
with one large sapphire. 

‘‘ Before we part, Mr. Sydney, I wish to return 
to you a piece of your property: left with me, I 
believe, by mistake.” And drawing off the ring, 
she held it towards him, 

"Y Edith |” There was a thrill of genuine 
emotion in the pronunciation of that solitary 
word. 

She turned, and looked the speaker full in the 
face. 
“Only my friends call me Edith, Mr, Sydney : 
my acquaintances always call me Miss Carlyle.” 

That night, she wrote a letter to Harold Serle 
before she retired to rest. It contained but one 
word: “Come!” 

Harold Serle and Edith Carlyle were married, 
some six weeks later, in a quiet little church near 
the rooms of the American Legation in London : 
for as thé marriage-laws of France are so exact- 
ing, ahd cumbered with such complicated for- 
malities, they had preferred to cross the Channel 
rather than comply with them. It was a dull 
misty winter day—a true London day—on which 
the wedding took place; but the American 
Minister, who was present, declared that there 
was enough sunshine in the bridegroom’s beam- 
ling countenancé to furnish forth a whole week in 
June. Mrs. Hesselman, who had accompanied 
hermiece to London, and who was much aggra- 
vated by the wicked waves of the Channel during 
their journey, thither, shed a few tears for form’s 
sake; but otherwise, it was a tranquilly happy, 
if not a brilliant wedding. 
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‘¢ Harold,” said the bride, a few days later, as 
they sat beside a blazing fire in their parlor at 
the hotel, ‘we have never yet settled where our 
wedding-journey is to be. Suppose we talk it 
over now.” 

“‘ My dearest, I'think the best thing we can do 
is to take one of the first steamers that sail for 
home. You know you have not married a rich 
man, Edith. I must work hard to make my 
darling’s home all that I wish it to be; and the 
sooner I go back and get under way the better.” 

Mrs. Serle toyed with the lace ruffles on her 
morning-dress, and did not speak for a moment. 
“I had. thought of a trip through Spain and 
Portugal,’ she resumed, “ with a glance at Italy, 
and a tour through Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 


in the spring. That would be delightful, would ; 


it not?” 

‘Very delightful; hut, unfortunately, we can- 
net afford it. Edith, love, cannot you content 
yourself with your new home—our home—the 
little house of which I told you when we first 
met in Paris?” 

She looked up at him with an arch smile. 

‘* Suppose. that I were to confess to you some- 
thing dreadful—that I had been deceiving you 
shamefully for months past—what would you 
say a 

“I should say that I had a very wicked wife, 
with whom I was very much in love, In the 
Innguage of that melo-drama we went to see the 
other night—‘ what is this mystery ?’”’ 

«There is no mystery. Only a simple conceal- 
ment. of facts. Frankly and plainly, then, my 
dear husband, I must confess to you that my 
father was never ruined, and- that, at the moment 
of his death, he was a richer man than he had 
ever been before.” 

Doctor Serle sprang to his feet in amazement. 

“Edith, are you jesting? What can you 
mean?” 

“I am not ‘Jesting, and I will explain my 


meanjng. Sit down now, and hear me quietly, y 


In that last great operation in stocks, my father 
had sold ‘short,’ as I believe the technical term 
has it—that i is, he speculated for a fall, not for a ; 


7 


rise. The sudden fall in ‘Antarctic Mail,’ of 
which the fatal, telegram told, was his pecuniary 
salvation, not his ruin. But joy kills as well as 
grief: and he was not strong enough to endure 
the sudden ‘reaction. He died, and all the world 
believed him ‘ruined, as I did for the first few 
days after his death. His last words to me had 
cast a doubt on the disinterestedness and sincerity 
of the attachment of Livingston Sydney. These 
words had made a deep impression upon me. | 
resolved to test their truth by carrying out the 
idea of my father’s ruin. It was very easy; for 
the impression had gotten abroad so universally, 
that I had merely to let public rumor tell the tale. 
Moreover, there was but one person in the world 
{ beside myself who knew the truth: and that was 
my father’s business-agent—Mr. Bingham. Him 
¢ 1 swore to secrecy: and he has well fulfilled his 
pledge. My test was successful. The false love 
fell from me, and the real has endured.” 

And with a gesture replete with womanly 
tenderness and trustfulness, she buried her face 
in Harold’s breast. 

**Oh, clasp me close to that true honest heart 
of*Yours, my husband,” she cried: ‘for I have 
learned to prize its faithful affection beyond all 
else on earth.” 

He put back the fair head that rested on his 
bosom, and kissed her fondly, but without speak- 
ing. Her mood changed. She looked up at him 
with a mischievous smile: for her new-born 
happiness had taught her playfulness. 

“So you forgive me my deception? Very 
good! And can you pardon me, too, for having 
induced the grave Harold Serle to do what he 
always vowed he never would do?” 

“And that was, Edith—” 

“To make love to an heiress: for when you 
wooed and won and wedded me, I was still the 
rich Miss Carlyle.” 

He kissed her again, with a smile. 

‘“«Mrs. Serle, I forgive you everything.” 

Years have passed since these events; but to 
; this day Edith looks back With thankfulness to 
$ what seemed at first so terrible —her Long 
; Branch summer. 
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Percnance the warbling of a bird, 
The perfume of a flower, 

May waken in our memory 
Some bygone happy hour. 


A strain of music may recall 
The long-forgotten past, 

The hopes, the dreams of vanished yeare— 
Too dear, too bright to last. 
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‘‘FOR SWEET LOVE’S SAKE.’’ 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tux doors of his prison were opened, and he 
walked forth a free man. 

Leonard Dean had spent three years in the 
penitentiary, condemned to hard labor among the 
motley herd of convicts confined within those 
frowning stone walls, many of them hardened 
criminals, yet himself an innocent man. 

He had not known of any movement on foot 
to procure his pardon; he possessed neither 
influential friends nor sympathizers from whom 
such an effort could be looked for; yet twa years 
before his term would have expired, his pardon 
unexpectedly came. 

Of immediate family, he had none. The men 
and women who had been his friends, he could not 


’ of course seek out; the first steps toward recog- 


nition must come from them, He went to the 
house of an elderly woman who had been his 
nurse, and who for years past had earned a com- 
fortable livelihood by letting lodgings to gentle- 
men. Mrs. Burny had always believed firmly in 
his innocence; had frequently written to him 
during his imprisonment, and had never failed to 
remind him that he would find a home under her 
roof when he was again free. 

He was received as tenderly as a ewe-lamb 
which had been lost. It was the middle of June, 
and the house nearly empty. When he went to 
bed, he left the windows and door open, for it 
seemed to him that he could not get air enough. 
But at first he could not sleep. Then. he fell into 
a doze, and dreamed that the circumstances of his 
release were a delusion, and that he was back in 
the prison. Even after he Woke, the feeling 
still remained. With the gas lighted, and his 
eyes fixed on the tidy home-comforts and pretty 
decorations, on the vase of flowers, on his own 
little library, which the good woman had kept— 
even the sight of these did not dispel the painful 
impression. 

Towards morning, however, he slept soundly. 
The reading in the day’s journals of paragraphs 
concerning himself seemed at last to force upon 
his mind a better, understanding of what had 
happened, though the mystery surrounding the 
matter only deepened and grew more. perplexing 
as he studied it. 

Leonard Dean had been assistant teller in a 
metropolitan bank. Qn a Tuesday afternoon, in 
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‘ notes, amounting to a hundred thousand dollars, 


was sent by express to a branch bank in a West- 
ern city. There were inside the envelope ten 
rolls of notes, of different denominations, each 
roll amounting to five thousand dollars. The 
remaining sum was in a single roll of large bills, 
varying from one hundred to five, making a 
parcel corresponding in size to each of the ten. 

When the package was opened at its destination, 
the roll which ought to have contained the fifty 
thousand dollars was found to consist of tissue- 
paper. It was certain that the money had been 
abstracted before it left the New York bank, and 
investigations were instituted. so secretly that 
even the clerks were ignorant of the proceedings. 
The day the package was sent had been one of 
great. confusion—in the morning a false alarm of 
fire had: startled the inmates of the building, and 
in the afternoon the president had been stricken 
with apoplexy while sitting in his private office. 
Circumstantial evidence fastened the crime on 
Leonard Dean, and seemed clearly to prove he 
had believed the theft so skillfully managed that 
he was the last person on whom suspicion would 
fall. He was tried, convicted, and sent to prison. 
Now comes,the odd part of the story. Some 
weeks before the expiration of the three years 
Dean had been confined, the New. York bank 
received from an unknown source a package 
containing fifty thousand dollars, and inclosed 
therewith an anonymous letter stating that 
Leonard Dean was’ innocent, and that the real 
criminal made this restoration. 

Through the influence of the bank-directors 
and their powerful friends, the Governor of the 
State had been induced to grant Dean’s pardon. 
The accounts in the different journals were writ- 
ten from various points of view; many belieyed 
Dean guiltless, others upheld the theory that he 
hed arranged through some confederate to return 
the money, 

A few days after his pet od Leonard reached 
his twenty-ninth birthday, and by one of those 
strange coincidences which, when we meet. them 
in novels, we call unnatural, though in actual 
life such stare, us frequently in the face, he 
received the tidings that a distant relative in 
California had died, and left him, if not a rich 
man, at least in circumstances more than com- 
fortable. 
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He obtained an interview with two of the 
bank-directors ; he consulted a lawyer; but the 
hopes held out to‘ him were very slight. What 
he wanted—what he meant to make his work— 
was to search out the real offender, and set his 
own life free from the stain of doubt which hung 
over it. When skilled detectives had been 
employed, every step taken that was possible, 
Leonard went away from town—he was pining 
for the quiet of the country. 

He was a sensitive, finely-organized nature, and 
suffered terribly from the thought of publicity ; 
but he would not stoop to any éffort at conceal- 
ment by change of name or seeking a residence 
in some foreign land. “D. L. Dean” had been 
his way of writing his signature; he inscribed it 
so now in the books of the hotel at the place in 
which he had decided to pass a few weeks. 

It was a pleasant seaside-resort on the New 
England coast which he had once visited when 
a child; he had always wished to return there, 
and he had determined to gratify his fancy. 

It was a pretty village, lying in the shadow of 
@ pine wood that’ spread down almost to the 
broken; picturesque coast. Not a fashionable 
place, though well frequented daring the hot 
months, and possessing in the immediate neigh- 
borhood several fine country-seats, which were 
the summer residences of wealthy families from 
New York and Boston. 

On the second evening of his arrival, Dean 
went for a stroll ‘along a road which led up 
towards a range of steep hills a couple of miles 
back fromthe shore. The brightness of the sun- 
set had died, and the twilight was gathering— 
gray and mysterious. The loneliness and the 
silence, stirred only by the goaning of the surf 
as it broke slowly on the beach below, which had 
at first been soothing to Dean, grew oppressive to 
painfulness, and he turned to retrace his steps. 

As he did so, he heard behind him the rattle 
of wheels, and looking around, he saw approach- 
ing a light basket-carriage, dtawh by a pony, in 
which a lady was seated. Some péition of the 
harness had broken and frightened the animal, 
who was tearing down the ascent with constantly 
increasing rapidity, to check which all efforts on 
the driver’s part wef unavailing. . 

Just "below, the’ road curved ‘sharply to the 
left, leaving a sheer descent of’ many feet, so that 
the danger was imminent enough. Dean sprang 
forward, waving his hat in the’ horse’s ‘face, and 
as the beast, startidd ‘by the unexpected’ move- 
ment, swerved to ‘the right, Dean catight' his 

bridle in a firm grip, while the lady, with’ Yiire 
' presence of mind, tugged at the reins. 


The low vehicle was partially overturned ‘in a} 





little ditch, and the pony, discovering that he 
was mastered, stood still, seeming to recover from 
his fright as soon ‘as’ the rattle of the broken 
trace ceased to disturb his ears. 

‘* Please get out,’ Dean called. “If you will 
stand by his head, I'll see if I can remedy 
matters.” 

The lady obeyed in silence; as she came 
towards him, Leonard had a full view of her 
face, and its composure roused in his mind a 
sensation of wonder that any woman so young 
could show such calmness and self-control in the 
instant of escape from peril. She stooped, and 
examined the harness; the first words she said 
were: 

“The trace has broken; I could not imagine 
what it was that frightened Toby so.” 

“Toby’s mistress ‘Was meant for a heroine,” 
thought Dean; then he said aloud: “I am afraid 
to leave him. Do you think you can hold him?’ 

“Oh, yes; he'll stand as quiet as a lamb,” 
she answered. ‘Poor old boy! It was not his 
fault. There’s a rope under the seat. I’ll get 
it.” 

She reached down, and produced a roll of 
stout cord, then stationed herself at the pony’s 
head, talking to him in a low tone, while Dean 
arranged the harness. 

«That is safe enough,” he said, when he had 
finished. ‘If you will, get into the carriage, I'll 
lead Toby round the curve: it’s better not to 
trust his nerves too far just yet.’’ 

As he reached her side, she glanced towards 
the declivity, then looked back at Dean. She 
had grown very pale, and the muscles of her 
mouth worked tremulously. 

“If we had gone over the edge, I should have 
been killed—or worse: maimed for life,’’ she 
said, slowly. ‘‘I haye not thanked you yet—I 
can’t now.” 

“T am‘only too grateful that I was near, to be 
of service,’ he answered. 

She looked fill at him, with a sudden light 
making her brown eyes beautiful. 

Yes,” she said, rather absently; “I think 
there can be no more delightful sensation than 
that of helping a fellow-being out of danger.” 
It was a speech 80 different from what most girls 
would have uttered under the circumstances, and 
the feeling in her mind, to which her words gave 
the key-note, heightened her whole countenance 
into such rare loveliness, that Dean stood silent, 
marveling at and concerning her, as was natural 
for an imaginative man to do. 

She added, quickly: “ You had great presence 
of mind, too—which is worth more even than the 
courage, because it depends on habit.” 
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I think I may yield the palm to you in both,” 
he replied, laughing a little. 

«]_ hadn’t time to grow frightened,” she said. 

Dean led the pony on till the carriage was 
again in the road; then the lady, got silently 
into the vehicle, and he walked at Toby's head, 
keeping fast hold of the bridle. They passed the 
curve, and reached level ground just where 
another road branched off to the, right. 

“That is my route,” she said. ‘I am nearly 
home now; you can see the roof among the 
trees.” 

“T will keep by the pony as far as the gates,” 
Tejoined Dean, glancing in the direction to which 
she had pointed. 

«Thank you,’ she said; and) neither. spoke 
again till they arrived, at,the entrance, from 
whence the dwelling—a large rambling structure, 
with vine-covered verandals—was visible through 
the pine+trees that dotted the lawn. | Dean 
opened the éron) gates, and lifted his hat, The 
young lady gathered up the reins in her left 
hand, and held: out her right to him, saying: 
“You won't think. Iam not grateful because I 
can't thank you? I-wish my father werg at 





home; I would ask you to come into the house, } 
that he might try.” 

“I beg you. won't feel that thanks are neces- 
sary,”’ cried Dean, almost impatiently. ‘1 simply 
did my duty—that’s what any man ought to do, § 
under any Cineuistancess wii 

“Of course,’ she answered, her eyes again 
kindling with that eager light, which showed 
that her thoughts went out in a far wider range 
than her words expressed. ‘‘Only. there are 
eases where what is really: one’s duty is not 
clear. Well, if you have had: the pleasure of 
doing a courageous act, I have one-equal to it— | 
that of being grateful,’ He had touched oe 
hand she offered, and released it;as she spoke, 
she had gathered the reins closer; the pony, ‘ 
obedient. to her movement, had. started; she ; 
checked him, ‘Are you staying in the village?” 
she inquired; and, as he bowed assent, she { 
continued: “‘My father will wish, to call. and } 
thank you; his name is Robert Lyster—mayn’ ty 
I ask yours?’ i 

Dean felt a thrill go through his heart like a ; 
scorching flame, followed by a. chill as sudden, ‘ , 
that was like an icy wind. Her father was the } 
brother-in-law of the president of the bank in | 
which Dean had been employed; Leonard had } 
known him well by sight: had had even a slight 
personal acquaintance with him. This girl must } 
be perfectly well acquainted with the details of 


reflections caused him to hesitate gave the young 
man.a quick sensation of shame at his. own 
cowardice. 

‘*T am Leonard Dean,” he.said; and he could 
hear that his voice sounded positively harsh. He 
was looking at Miss Lyster, and he saw her turn 
white; her eyes filled with.an expression which 
struck his morbid sensitiveness as a mingling of 
aversion and absolute terror.. ‘‘ Leonard Dean,’ 
he repeated; and before she could speak or move, 
he jhad lifted his bat again, and rushed away 
down the road, so stung by the,emotion in her 
face, to which he had. given his own interpre- 
tation, that it seemed to him the fullness of his 
degradation: the horrible weight of his past, and 
the galling load of. present suspicion, which must 
render him everywhere and always a marked 
man, had never lacerated his soul till now. , 

This occurrence happened, on Wednesday, and 
at first Dean had promised himself to go away 
on the morrow: but he would not yield to the 
craven longing. -He had, his burden to bear, 
and he must bear it like a man, Jf Mr, Lyater’s 
daughter still believed in his guilt, that was, no 
reason. for flight—no reason, if every inhabitant 
of the place should learn who he was and avoid 
him ; .the same .exposure,, the, same. ostracism, 
might meet him. wherever he turned. 

He neither avoided nor tried te form acquaint- 
ances; and,.when; Sunday came, he; went to, the 
services in the quaint chapel ,by the.sea. A few 
seats distant, a little, behind, him, he saw Miss 
Lyster, seated with another lady ; her father was 
not present ; he could not tell if she noticed him. 
He recognized the preacher ; there were allusions, 
too, in the sermon, which pointed plainly in his 
direction. He caught:sundry curious glances from 
people near, which warned him that. his identity 
was more than suspected; but he. sat. still, and 
apparently impassive.. He had known that, such 
things were to be borne; he had. assured. himself 
that he was brave enough to bear., Should he 


; forfeit his. own self-respect by faltering now? 


As the congregation filed out, he found himself 
near Miss Lyster and ,her;companion; he would 
have passed as if unconscious of her propinquity ; 
} but in the open.porch, in; the. presence of the 
whole assembly,,.she »spgke, his name, held out 
her hand, and greeted lim With , quiet frank 
friendliness. 

Their eyes met, and he rend in. hers an assur- 
ance of sympathy, of admiration for,his fortitude, 
which seemed to him ample reward for all he had 
undergone, 

‘My cousin—Mrs. Raymond,’ she said, pre- 


his own story; to announce his identity was to} senting him; and Dean was, cordially greeted, 
reveal his disgrace. The instant which these } forced to walk on with them, as. both Jadies kept 
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‘up a steady conversation. He was dizzy with ; previous, though he had not only redeemed them, 
strange conflicting emotions; but the light in ; but had grown very wealthy through the rise in 
Miss Lyster’s eyes flooded his soul like sunshine } value of certain lands’ he owned in Nevada. 

and’dew touching the heart of adrooping plant.; His manner to Dean was in no way different 


“We want you to drive home with us, Mr- i from what it was to others—he was dbrupt and 
Dean,” said Mrs. Raymond, as they reached the 3 contradictory, with intervals of being agreeable 
carriage; ‘to my cottage, I mean; for Cousin and even brilliant. While evidently passionately 
Robert has been detained in New York, and 1 g fond of his daughter, he made a slave of her, and 
have made Agnes come to me.” asserted his dominion in that most exasperating 

Dean's intended refusal died on his lips as he ; fashion: of being deprecating and injured— 
again met Miss Lyster’s glance, which said, as } declaring that he was a nuisance, and that it 
plainly as words could have done: would be better for himself and everybody if he 

“1 owe you a debt of gratitude, and your false } were under the sod. 
pride will not permit me to have the happiness of} “And sometimes’ I almost think it would,” 
showing that 1 am grateful.” little Mrs. Raymond observed, with appalling 

The impression was so strong that he fairly frankness, to Dean. ‘Upon my word, I believe 
started, as if the audible speech had reached his } he would have been happier if he had not got 
ear, He got into the carriage with them, and } another fortune—I’m not sure it did not disturb 
they drove away, Mrs. Raymond proving herself } his brain. One day he is ready to do everything 
quite equal to talking for all three in a sprightly { generous, even munificent; then he’ll have a 
amusing fashion. stingy fit to atone for it; and whatever his mood, 

When he rose in the morning, Leonard Dean } he always manages to torment Agnes— yet he 
would not have believed that anything so ee ‘beeen her dearly ; and she—well, if she had ten 
could come to him as that visit proved, and the { souls and as many lives, she'd give them all to 
very reaction from the torment of the past days bring him contentment.” 

heightened his enjoyment and added to the feel-; Dean had now the clew to certain things in 
ing of rest which cradled his whole being. es Miss Lyster’s habiis of thought which had 

‘and Miss Lyster had been alotie for awhilé, and} puzzled him. He had been certain that she 
when he reviewed the hours as he sat in his room ; had known great trouble; after seeing the father 
that night, he realized that they had talked as ; it was plain enough what the load was that lay 
two tried friends might, though there had not ‘so heavily on the brightness of her youth. 
been the slightest allusion to his personal misfor- ; During the ensuing fortnight, Dean called only 
tunes, The effect on people at large in the village } a few times at Mr. Lyster’s house—Mrs. Ray- 
of the example set by two women of such social } mond told him that Cousin Robert seldom cared 
importance was immediately apparent, and Dean for guests ;“but as Agnes visited the widow daily 
behaved as a truly proud man would—courte- } he trequently saw her. Then, too, with his capri- 
ously to all who sought him. ; ciousness—which Dean could not help thinking 

During the next week, he saw a great deal of ; the result of character rather than illness—he 

Agnes Lyster and her cousin, though he did not } ‘would now and’ then voluntarily seek the young 
voluntarily seek them, and Mrs. Raymond’s : man; but perhaps after an hour’s pleasant con- 
worldly tact enabled their meetings and her } versation, would turn moody and uncompanion- 
invitations to appear too much matters of chance $ able, or behave as if he had suddenly conceived 
for even the most morbidly susceptible man to be : : grounds of offense and positive dislike. 
troubled by the idea that pity for’ his peculiar } Dean met the father and daughter one evening 
situation instigated the friendly overtures. } near the entrance to their own grounds, and Mr. 

At the end of the week, Mr. Lyster returned. } Lyster asked him up to the house. The arrival 

Dean met him and his daughter accidentally at the } } of some guests, whom the invalid refused to see, 
shore, on the evéning‘of the gentleman’s arrival. } forced Miss Lyster to leave the room for awhile, 
The three years had changed the man so that } so that Dean was left alone with his host. 
Leonard would hardly have recognized him. ; Leonard had that afternoon received news from 
Mrs. Raymond had said that he suffered from ; his solicitor which had decided him to go to New 
heart-disease, and he appeared not only a con-} York for a few days. Nothing satisfactory or 
firmed invalid, but a very capridious and captious even really tangible had been arrived at in the 
one. The loquacious lady's communications had secret effort to solve the mystery of the robbery, 
also informed him that Mr. Lyster had never } but certain circumstances had come to the lawyer's 
recovered his health since heavy business losses knowledge concerning which he desired to confer 
which had occurred to him suddenly several years ' personally with his client. 
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No word in regard. to that terrible episode in 
his past had beem, exchanged between Leonard 
and Mr. Lyster, though Dean had longed to 
speak to him ; and to-night, with his mind dwell- 
ing even more fixedly than usual upon the subject, 
he could not resist taking advantage of the favor- 
able opportunity, 

“Mr, Lyster,”. he. said, abruptly, ‘I have 
many times wanted to thank you. , I know that 
you used your personal influence, and that your 
name was among the signatures in the petition 
for my pardon—” i 

He was interrupted by a heavy crash. Mr. 
Lyster was just replacing on, the table a bronze 
ornament, which he had been showing Leonard 
—it slipped from his,hand and.fell to the floor. 

He was loud in his exclamations of regret at 
the mischance, and the noise upset his nerves so 
much that one of his bad attacks was with diffi- 
culty warded off. ‘‘ Don’t call,’’ he said, faintly, 
to Dean; ‘‘open the window—I can’t breathe! 
Give me a glass of wine presently. Don’t stand 
there—I can’t, bear to be stared at.’’ i 

He was deathly white, his features drawn and 
pinched ; Dean had witnessed similar crises in an 
acquaintance who, had died of the same malady, 
and he knew that all he could do was to obey the 
patient’s peevish commands, 

He put a glass of wine within his reach, and 
then retired to the other end of the room. After 
a little, Dean heard him call: 

“ Just, send my daughter to me, please.” 





Leonard met her in the hall: she hurried at 
once to her father, while Dean waited in another 
room, as he had told her he would, to see if he 
could be of any service. Perhaps twenty min- } 
utes later she returned, saying that her father 
was quite recovered—-Mr. Dean would excuse his 
not appearing again. She was pale and agitated, 
and Dean realized more clearly than ever what 
4 strain on her nerves the care of the invalid 
must be. 

“This is good-bye for a time,” he said, as he rose 
to go. ‘I leave for New York in the morning.” 

“Ts not that sudden?” she asked. 

“Yes; I was speaking to your father—begin- } 
ning to, rather,’ Dean answered. ‘‘I have 
wanted to thank him for putting his name to the ° 
petition for my pardon.”’ She shrank as if the 
words hurt her,..‘*I have no false shame,’’ he 
hurried on ; ‘I have been silent with you because 
the subject was painful—’ 

“One that need never be revived,’’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘I think, Mr. Dean—I do not need 
to say that I helieve—that I know you are inno- 
cent—so does my father; but I never talk to him 








on any subject that could be exciting.’ 


She had risen when he did—he caught her 
hand and wrung it warmly, 

‘God bless you for those words!’’ And as he 
spoke, looking into her. pale, troubled, face, the 
secret of his own soul startled him by its sudden 
revelation—he loved her. He was absolutely 
frightened, for the words were fairly on his lips 
—the words which would be an insult to utter to 
any wonian while this dark cloud of suspicion 
still shadowed his name. ‘It is.not a matter to 
talk of,’ he went on, hurriedly, eager to speak 
and so escape the risk of the confession which 
struggled for utterance; ‘but. it occupies me 
always—I am going to town on business con- 
nected tixerewith—I have not rested, I never 
shall, until I find a clew to the mystery.” 

She sat down again, turning her face away 
from the light. 

‘Have you any hope?”’ she asked, 

He explained what his lawyer had written; 
she listened to the whole, and sat silent. 

‘“‘T know what you are thinking,” he said, 
after a brief pause, speaking so abruptly that she — 
started. 

‘‘T..-I hardly know,” she faltered. 

‘That I am not wise to fret myself by follow- 
ing up a task so apparently hopeless,” he went 
on; ‘but the feeling is stronger than my will. 
Indeed, it cannot be right for me to sit patiently 
down under unmerited ignominy.”’ 

«« A mere suspicion, which very few hold,’’ she 
interrupted. 

“If you think, you will see that it is my duty,” 
rejoined he. 

Then he remembered that she was tired and 
anxious; he had no right to detain her from her 
father by the discussion. of his own private 
troubles. ‘‘I will bid you good-night,’’ he added, 
“won't you wish me God-speed ?”’ 

She hesitated about speaking, then said, with 
an effort: ‘‘I wish you would not go—I—’’ 

“ You think I am only bringing fresh bitterness 
into.my life,” he said, when she.broke down. in 
her speech. ‘If I know myself, I am not; but 
I must do all that lies in my power, though I 
have never for a moment. deceived myself—I am 
conscious that there is hardly a chance now of 
the truth ever being revealed.” 

She sighed wearily, and gave him her hand 
again—he could not trust himself further—he 
went away after, the briefest possible leave- 
taking. 

He was gone # week; and onthe evening of 
his return he called at Mrs. Raymond's, as it 
was the evening which Mr. Lyster and. his 
daughter habitually spent at her house. He was 
cordially received by the two ladies—Mr. Lyster 
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was in one of his pettish carping moods'in which 
he made himself generally unpleasant ; and two 
or three visitors who chanced to be present 
followed the example of their hostess and her 
cousin. 

Miss Lyster was asked to’ sing, and as Dean 
#tood by her at the piano, arranging ea music, 
she said to him in a low tone: 

“You look pale and tired! You have had no 
good—no news satisfactory to you?” 

“None,” he replied. “The matter seems hope- 
less ; ‘you were right, you see, to warn me aguinst 
indulging in false hopes.’ 

She did not answer, but began playing a melody 
of Chopin’s, so weird and sad that it sounded in 
Dean's ears like the lament of some suffering 
spirit. 

During the four weeks that ensued, in which 
he saw Agnes Lyster daily, it would have been 
difficult to say whether happiness or suffering 
predominated in Dean’s heart. He knew that 
he loved this woman with all the strength 
of a first passion; he knew that he had no 
right, while this cloud hung over his_ life, ‘to 
tell her of his love, and he had no interition of 
so doing. We was well aware that each day he 
lingered within the spell of her presence would 
only add tothe pain he must endure when he lost 
her, yet he stayed. He stayed deliberately, too, 
having weighed the matter, and degiiéd@ that he 
was willing to bear the misery to come for the sake 
of enjoying the bliss of her society. ‘And much 
of the time he was very happy, managing to put 
thought aside and live wholly in the sweetness 
of the passing hour. When alone in his room 
at night, the struggle and the suffering awoke, 
growing always fiercer'as time went on; but in 
the height of his unrest he could remember that 
on the morrow he should see her again, and the 
blessed certainty cast a gleam of light across the 
anguish of his vigil. 

At length some business connected with his 
property, @ portion of which was invested in 
real-estate, brought his holiday to an abrupt 
élose. He was obliged ‘to go West at once, and 
might be detained there for several months. 

The end of his dream had come; he went to 
bid its object farewell. He was calm ard self- 
contained, as he walked slowly towards the house 
through the brightness of the late summer even- 
ing; he could trust his fortitude, he believed, 
to bear the interview and make no sign. 

The servant informed him that Mr. Lyster was 
engaged with an old friend Who had arrived 
unexpectedly: Miss Lyster was somewhere out 
in the grounds. 

He took a path among the shrubberies which 
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led to a knoll commanding a view of the sea, and 
came’ upon her; standing in the full moonlight. 
She was weeping bitterly; and the sight of her 
emotion agitated him beyond all refiection or 
control. |‘ He was close beside her before she 
was aware of his presence; and, for the first 
time, involuntarily his lips called aloud her 
Christian-name—that name by whiose utterance 
he had so often stilled his heart in solitude: 

“Agnes! Agnes!” 

The sound of his own voice, the astonishment 
in her face, mingled with some stronger emotion 
—whether fright or‘ anger, he could not tell— 
brought him a realizing consciousness of what 
he had done, but wefe -powerless to restore his 
ordinary mastery over himself. “| 

“T—I did not hear your step,” she said, 
brokenly, as she sank slowly down upon a stone 
bench by which she had been standing. 

*T have come to say good-bye,” he hurried on, 
urged to speak by some influence which seemed 
extraneous to his own will: “‘Bean’t go without 


ling you—I: have told—you, know now that I 

@ you!” 

She lifted her hands—at first it seemed as if 
in a gesture of appeal, then as if with an impulse 
to hide her face; then they dropped into her lap, 
and she looked full at him, her countenance white 


and troubled as his own. 

“Don’t! don't!” she gasped. 

“TI understand: don’t be afraid!” he cried. 
‘“‘T know that it is an insult for me to dare tell 
any woman that-I love her—you most of all; 
but do me the justice to believe that I did not 
come here with such intention. Do not hate and 
despise mé--I am going away! Only wish me 
good-bye—say that you forgive me—only that!” 

‘‘ Please—don’t!”” she gasped again, putting 
her hand to/her heart. She had grown so ashy 
pale that he was terrified. “ It is nothing,’’ she 
said, in answer to his wild exclamations of self- 
reproach. 

“And you forgive me?” 

She shut her lips hard, like a person essaying 
to keep back groan of mortal anguish—her 
eyes shone dilated and black in the moonlight. 

“There is nothing for me to forgive,’ she said, 
slowly, speaking witha great effort. ‘Good-bye; 
God bless you!” 

‘And it is forever?’ he ievanct 

No sound escaped her quivering lips; but he 
saw their pallor echo noiselessly that one word: 

« Forever!” 

At the moment, Mrs. Raymond's voice called 
her cousin through the stillness. Without another 
word or glance, Dean rushed away in the oppo 
site direction ; the next morning he left the place. 
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He remained West for several months; before 
his return, his solicitor was astounded by receiv- 
ing a peremptory order to cease all efforts to 
discover the truth in regard to the robbery ; and, 
when spring came, Dean sailed for Europe. 

A year from the day on which he had parted 


“And you knew, and kept silent!’ she 
repeated. 

“Yes; I learned the whole while out West, 
‘from the one man who liad’ seen—whose silence 


had been bought—don’t fear—he is dead.” 


« But I have come to bid you right yourself,” 


with Agnes found Leonard in a pretty village } } she said; ‘my father is dead too—you must bear 


on the banks of one of the Swiss lakes. He had ; } 


been living alone for weeks in a chilet—resting 
after many months of rapid journeys. 

He'sat in his garden in the twilight, when a 
step sounded in his ear; a voice which seemed to 
smite his very soul called his name; he turned, 
and saw Agnes Lyster. He fell at her feet, and ; 


kissed the hem of her robe; but she drew it 3 
3 my Agnes !”” 


back with a ery. 

“] have come to tell you the truth,’ she 
moaned ; “‘my father is dead—I can tell now.” 

He rose, took her two hands, and held them 
close to his heart, saying, softly : 

“TI have known the whole story for nearly a 
year, I love you, Agnes—may I say it now?” 

“You knew it, and kept silence?’’ she cried. 
“Oh, my father was so sorely tried—~ 

“I know; fifty thousand dollars would save him 
from ruin. He was at the bank, talking with the 
president; he knew the package lay on the table 
in the next room; there was no one there for the t 





moment—he went mad for the time—that is all.’’ ; 


} the burden no longer.” 
«Can you not bear it with me?’ he asked. 

‘You don’t understand,” she moaned; ‘my 
father long ago confessed to me; I thought that 
if he got your pardon—replaced the money, it 
was enough—-oh, see what a wicked woman 
I am!” 

“A brave noble woman,” he cried. ‘Agnes! 

“Oh! what I endured after I met you,’ she 
sighed. ‘I felt that we might trust you; but my 
father said it would kill him—he could not live if 
I spoke. What I suffered that night when I 
knew that you loved me—ah! let me go: don’t 
touch me—I am not worthy.” 

He folded her close in his strong arms; as he 
felt her heart beat against his own, he whispered ; 

“The past is dead—the new life begins here— 
for you love me, Agnes—you love me.”’ 

Her silence answered him; there was no pos- 
sibility of parting after that appeal, Fox Swzer 
Love's Sake. 
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“Come back to us, mother,” the little ones cried ; 
“Come back to us, mother dear,” 
And they flung themselves on the grave at her side: 
“There’s nobody loves us here. 


“The stepmother beats us, and starves us for food ; 
Come back to us, mother dear. 
Do you slumber so deep—oh ! we'll be so good— 
So deep that you do not hear?” 


The mother she came in the dead of the night, 
She washed them, and combed their hair, 





And gave them to eat of the wheaten bread white, 
And dressed them in garments fair. 


‘They climbed in her lap, and they sat at her feet, 
They kissed her with laughter gay. 

She sang them to sleep with a lullaby sweet, 
Till cock-crow called her away. 


And though ev'ry night they lie smiling in bed, 
With tears on their lashes fair, 

Think not they are sad—they are happy instead: 
Their mother is with them there! 





REST, DARLING, REST! 


BY ANNIE JAMES. 


I've planted all thy favorite flowers above thee: 
Sleep calmly, dear one, on earth's quiet breast ; 
Thou’rt unforgotten by the hearts that love thee— 

Rest, darling, rest ! 


Thy cradle-song the wind is softly singing ; 
I bear the murmur of the restless waves, 


Whose solemn chant forevermore is ringing 
O’er many graves. 


God's own blue sky looks bluer where thou'rt lying, 
Thangh lonely ts our pretty bright home-nest ; 
Sleep calmly, dear—for thee there's no more dying— 
Rest, darling, rest! 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Ir has been said a thousand times that there is 
‘ nothing in the wide world more beautiful than 
the Bay of Naples. ‘ At the risk of reiteration we 
will say it again. From where the bay begins, on 
the west, it sweeps eastward, in a continuous 
curve, with white villages lining the shores, the 
blue waters lapping their feet, while behind rises 
Vesuvius, and over that the deep, unfathomable, 
purple sky. 

The people are not less picturesque. Whether 
it is a party of pleasure-seekers rattling along 
in one of their little caléches, or the red-capped 
fishermen loitering on the shore, or the gayly- 
dressed peasant-girls, with their graceful swaying 
step, bearing baskets of oranges on their heads, 
there is a life, and gayety, and color about the 
Neapolitans that'is equaled nowhere else in the 
world, perhaps. 

Just this side of Castellamare, and before you 
reach the rocky shores beyond, which extend to 
Sorrento, there is a little cove, where the sea 
creeps in over shallows so translucent, that, if 
you look down into the water, you ean see the 
white sand and the shells as in an aquarium. 
Here, one afternoon, might be observed a young 
girl, leaning idly on a boat that had been drawn 
up on the tideless shore : a girl so beautiful, that, 
even in that lovely scene, a spectator would have 
had eyes but for her. é 

Anita Bellini was the only daughter of a pros- 
perous fisherman, and would haye had numberless 
suitors on that account alone, even if she had 
not been so surpassingly lovely. Her beauty was 
of that half-Saracenic, half-Greek type, which you 
meet so often in the South, of Italy, and which 


combines the fire of the desert-tribes with the. 


higher intellectual stamp of the purer Aryan 
races. She was dressed simply, but in materials 





sound of the Mediterranean, there was a smile of 
only half-concealed triumph on. her lips. Most 
girls, on parting with an angry lover, as she had 
just done, would haye felt sad, even if they cared 
nothing for him; but Anita was the least bit of a 
coquette, for she had been spoiled by attention. 

She had known Guiseppe Morini all her life, 
and was, in a sense, engaged to him; at least, 
it was understood in their families, that, after a 
year or two, she and he were to marry. But she 
rather undervalued him, and took a mischievous 
delight in vexing and tormenting him. 

The head gardener of the Contessa Palloni, 
at the villa up on the hill, was a foppish fellow, 
who had made it a point to make love to every 
pretty girl in the vicinity; and in due season 
he began to pay attention to Anita: a fact which 
was not long in coming to the ears of Guiseppe; 
and rousing that jealousy, which, in Southern 
bosoms, is such a devouring flame. 

“TI don’t want you to have anything to do 
with that conceited donkey,’ he said, at once, 
to the young girl. 

‘Indeed! don’t you?’ she replied, with a 
saucy toss of her head. ‘‘ May I ask why?” 

‘* Because you belong to me,’’ he answered, 
bluntly. ‘And I won’t have other fellows 
dangling after you.” 

Anita said nothing, but her bright eyes danced 
wickedly ; and, as he did not speak again, they 
parted without further words. 

The very next afternoon, when her lover came 
up from his boat, he found her sitting in the glow 
of the sunlight, with a silver chain about her 
neck. 

‘What's this you've got?’’ he questioned, as 
soon as his eyes lighted on the trinket. 

“Oh, it is my birthday-gift. Carlino, the Con- 


rather more expensive than,common, ° Her small } tessa’s gardener,” with a toss of her head again, 


feet were bare, as also were her arms, after the Ses brought it this morning. Isn’t it pretty? 


custom of her rank in life, showing a beauty in 
both that many an English peeress would have 
given a fortune to possess: Her head-dress was 
that usually worn by girls of her age, and its 
picturesque folds and vivid color set off to the 
greatest advantage the rich dark-brown hair that 
curled over her forehead, like the hair of a 
Greek goddess. 

On this bright afternoon, as she leaned lazily 
on the aay listening idly to the soft lapping 


9” 


Her lover’s brow began to darken. 

“Do you intend to wear it?”’ he asked. 

“Dol? Of course, Why not?” 

‘ Because I object to it.” 

She laughed until the air all around her ran 
with her mirth. ° 

“ Because you object!” she cried, mimicking 
the words. “Santa Maria! but that is too funny. 
I really must tell Carlino, to-morrow.” 

The other's face grew absolutely white with 
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_ passion, and his dark luminous eyes began to 
- glow with spots as of fire. 

# Do you mean that?’’ he asked. 
Something in his voice and manner startled 
the gay girl.. But she answered, recklessly : 
«Of course I mean it. I don’t see,” with a 
pout, ‘why I shouldn't wear pretty things, if 

people like to give them to me.” 

“Par Bacco!’’ cried Guiseppe. That was all. 
Turning on his heel, he went down to the shore. 

Anita was sorry, in. a’way, at first, for what 
she had done.. She took the chain from her 
neck, and put it away, half minded to return it. 
But, after awhile, she said to herself: «‘ Why 
should I care? Guiseppe will be only too glad 
to come back to-morrow—if not this afternoon— 
and beg my pardon.” And with these thoughts 
uppermost, she strayed’ down: to the old boat 
again, full of coquettish triumph, and half ex- 
pecting to see her lover return at any moment, 
penitent and her abject slave. 

But the afternoon passed, and the night fell. 

Her father came home. 
“1 spose you know,, girl,’ he. said, half 
angrily, as he entered, ‘that Guiseppe goes 
away to-night? And I’ve no doubt it’s all your 
fault.” 

Her very heart stood still: but she did not 
betray herself. She went up to her little bed, 
’ under the tiled-eaves, without a word. . A great 
change had come over her. For the first time, 
she realized how much she really loved Guiseppe. 
A terrible fear seized her—that she had gone too 
far, that he would never forgive her, that he 
had left, to return no more. As ‘soon as the 
house was still, she stole down, and going softly 
out into the darkness, she almost flew to the 
shore. 

“T must see him before he goes, and make it 
all right with him,’’ was the cry of her heart. 

But when she reached the shore, where his 

boat was usually drawn up, all was dark and 
silent. Only a little light, like a solitary star, 
glimmered far out on the bay. 
- She was too late. He had already gone. She 
thought it all over, as she stood leaning once 
more against the old boat. But now it was no 
longer in the yellow glow of the dying day ; but 
in the chill darkness: for at Naples there is no 
twilight, and the evenings soon grow cool. 

Her repentance had come too late. Her long- 
faithful lover was gone, and there was no telling 
‘whether or not he would ever return. 

Weeks of stormy weather set in after this—for 
even on the Mediterranean it is not always calm 
—dreary days, through which the sun shone only 
between thunder-squalls, and black nights of 








darkness and peril, that witnessed the wreck of 
many ® gallant vessel. ‘‘ Might not Guiseppe’s 
craft,’’ she often said to herself, with tears, 
“have gone down with the rest?’ She had 
heard nothing definite about him, But a rumor 
came that he was fishing in the bay of Salerno. 

She would have given the round world, mean- 
time, if it had been hers, to recall her idle words. 

The red glow of the sunset faded once more, 
while she stood leaning against the boat; and 
black clouds rolled up from the southwest, and 
the wind rose to a gale, all in a breath, as it does 
nowhere so quickly as on the Mediterranean. It 
lashed the waves into a fury, till they beat in 
thunder on the shore. 

“Holy San Januarius, but we're going to have 
it hot and heavy before day-dawn,” said an old 
fisherman, stepping from his boat, close to her, 
as the darkness fell. ‘I haven’t made the land 
a minute too soon. By-the-bye, we caught sight 
of a little. craft as we rounded the cape below 
Sorrento, which we took for your old friend 
Guiseppe’s. She was coming from Amalfi, as 
fast as wind and water could carry her; but I 
doubtif she can double the cape, in this blow ; 
she’s much more likely to go ashore.’’ 

‘Anite did not speak, or turn her head.. Not 
for worlds would she have betrayed her thoughts. 
The old fisherman believed, like all the rest, that 
she cared nothing for Guiseppe, or he would not 
have said what he did. 

‘Well, let him think on. No one shall suspect 
how I have suffered,” she said. And she went 
home, and assisted her; mother in giving the 
children their supper, and gave no sign, 

But when the storm had. spent itself in part, 
and the fishermen who had gathered on the beach 
had gone to bed, the girl left, her father’s. house, 
and went fluttering down with the speed, of a 
lapwing to the lonely shore; and there, alone in 
the darkness, she watched and waited, impelled 
by something stronger and more potent than 
human will or wisdom. 

The storm sobbed itself into silence at last; the 
turmoil of the waves subsided in a measure; and 
a young moon showed its pallid face through rifts 
in the breaking clouds. Anita, looking seaward 
from the shelter)of the boat, with wide expectant 
eyes, caught sight at last of something drifting 
and tossing at the mercy of the angry waters. 
It might be a bit of floating timber, or it might be 
a human creature in deadly peril. Which was 
it? Her heart stopped beating, as it were, with 
suspense and horror. She watched the object for 
a few minutes, and then, running to a smaller 
boat near by, began to unfasten it with trembling 
hands. 


og 
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Her face was deathly white: her dark eyes 
shone like stars. Despair impelled her, and gave 
strength to her young arms, and courage to her 
heart. She had been born and bred on the coast, 
and thought nothing of pushing off in her boat, 
and rounding the cape, before sunrise, any fine 
morning. So it did not take her long to aecom- 
plish her purpose. She launched the little skiff, 
jumped in, and, with a few light but’ skillful 
strokes, sent it gliding out upon the wild tossing 
sea. 

The young moon gave but a feeble light as yet, 
however. Before her was a black waste of 
waters. But she pushed resolutely on. Half an 
hour of toil, of peril, and of thrilling suspense, 
and then the drifting object ‘was’ within hailing 
distance. 

The girl raised her voice, and shouted with all 
her strength. 

“Who's there?’ she cried. 

The sweet clear summons rang ‘strangely out 
over the silent waters ; and presently the answer 
came: ‘a faint lingering cry, as if of somb/ 6iie th 
the last throes of anguish and déspair. 

“Help! help! For the love of the Virgin, 
help !” 

The voice reached Anita’s ear, making “her 
pulses thrill and her heart leap; for now there 
was no doubt: it was the voice of her lover, as 
she had feared. She strained every nerve, and 
the little boat shot through the darkness like a 
swallow in its flight. 

“ Who's there?” she'cried, a second time. 

Again came the feeble response: 

“ Help! help!” 

Another minute, and she was within reach of 
the drowning man, who was clinging to a broken 
spar, in the last extremity of despair. 

“Guiseppe!” she cried. “Guiseppe! Don't 
you know me? It is I—Anita. I have come to 
save you. Let go the timber. I am near enough. 
I can draw you into the boat.” 

He did not answer ; he was too weak: But he 





let go'the broken spar, as he was told. He had 
been about to give up, and sink hopelessly in the 
dark waters; but now he made a last effort: and 
when Anita, leaning forward, caught his out- 
stretched arm, he did his best to assist her. A 
moment of terrible suspense followed: for one 
instant it seemed as if the boat would upset ; but 
finally Anita succeeded in getting him into the 
light craft, where he sank breathless. 

An instant after, he revived. He stared wildly 
at her at first, as if dazed. 

‘* Guiseppe! Guiseppe!” ‘she cried. 

“Anita! It’ is you, then: For a second I 
thought it was the Blessed Virgin. But she it is 
who has sent you,’’ crossing himself. “Forgive 
me—forgive me. I ‘was coming back to you, 
dear.” 

With’ the ltttsky whisper breaking from his 
lips, his hands ‘slipped from her clasp, and he 
sank fainting ‘at her feet, this time in a prolonged 
swoon. 

But the brave girl guided her little boat across 
the tossing sea, and into'the safe shelter of the 
cove, and when her lover had regained conscious- 
ness at last, they sat together on the sands, as 
the. young moon faded to a pallid shadow, and the 
silver-gray splendor of the dawn broke softly over 
land and sea. 

Clasping Guiseppe’s hand in hers, the happy 
girl turned her radiant eyes upon him. 

‘“It is I who must ask for forgiveness,” she 
said, simply: ‘I didn’t mean one foolish word 
I said, dearest. I never knew how mueh I 
cared,” she said, with breaking voice, “until I 
thought I had lost you.” 

“Ah, well, praise to the saints, you'll never 
lose me after this,’ he answered, ‘until death 
parts us.” 

And befo \ the ‘year was many months older, 
there was & happy wedding, the Contessa herself 
coming down to the cottage, and helping with her 
own fair hands to dress the bride—none other 
than our heroine, Tue FisHERMAN’S DavGurTER. 





THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


SH1eLvep from harm in some warm sheltered place, 
Half fearful of the sun that calls it forth, 
Dreading the bitter winds from 2ast and north, 

The first sweet rose of summer shows its face. 

And lot such beauties in.its youth we trace, 

That its new-opening bud is dearer far 
Than those more grandly-perfect blossoms are 


That later summer dowers with queenly grace. 
So fair to see is maidenhood that goes 
With half-unconscious steps upon the way 
That marks her laughing childhood’s happy close ; 
For truth and purity are her array, 
And, full of grace, like summer’s first sweet flower, 
She reigns a queen long ere she knows her power. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 356. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Amy was received by the host and hostess with 
much consideration ; but the,noyelty of what, she 
felt to be an important presentation was lost in 
wonder at all she saw.. 

“Will you dance with me now? It is arranged 
that you may,” said her companion, in a low 
caressing voice. ‘‘The- music seems to challenge 
us to begin.” 

Amy was startled : she had almost forgotten 
that Mrs. Norton’s brother was by her side, or 
that she had thought of dancing at all. 

' “No,” she said; ‘‘not,yet. All this bewilders 
me, I want to see everything more closely— 
‘now it is only one grand picture, full of light, 
and familiar things, made wonderful. Let us 
look at the stalls one by one—see how the people 
erowd around them. Is not that a sound of 


running water I hear through the pauses in the 


music? But it is impossible, of course.” 

“Not impossible in these engineering days. 
The dancers are beginning,’’ he said, ‘to drown 
all noises but those of the band; but I think there 
was a faint bell-like tinkle of water somewhere 
this way.” 

Amy clasped both hands over her companion’s 
arm. The floor. was now covered with waltzers, 
and some of them whirled close by. 

At last they found themselves standing before 
ne of the stalls, where they heard the ripple 
and saw the flash of water that had been let into 
the barn from some, mountain spring, where it 
helped to forma wild grotto of ferns and creeping 
Vines, all exquisitely fresh and green save where 
the red berries dropped down.a vine, or a cloud 
of dull color came up from tufts of buck-horn 
moss that covered the bottom like gray sand. 

Over the hay-rack fell. tiny cascade of water, 
broken into a thousand threads, like the tangled 
strings of a harp, that broke and flashed and 
shot diamond sparks into the light with faint 
ripples of music, and were lost ina great. bed cf 
velvet moss, green as a bank of emeralds, that 
filled the manger, and sloped down to the floor 
as if it grew on the broken face of aw cliff. 

Amy had seen such caves as this in the moun- 


; tains, in far ruder forms; but this, breaking on 
her in the midst of that whirling crowd, so 
deliciously cool and quiet, seemed fairy-land. 

“Oh, how could this be done? It seems cut 
from the living rock; and the water—for it is 
water—by what witchcraft did they bring it 
here?’ she said, looking at her companion. 

‘* By, the witchcraft of money,” answered 
Moulthrop. 

‘‘But money alone cannot do all this. There 
must. be intellect, genius,”’ ; 

‘‘Which money can purchase, and even inspire. 
Labor, intellect, capital—these are the levers by 
which the. world is moved: each of them, is 
strong, but, concentrated, they are invincible.” 

Amy was bewildered. She had thought very 
little of the forces that keep humanity in motion, 
as tides answer the revolving earth, and in all 
that bustle of gayety it,was impossible to grasp 
an idea so comprehensive. Indeed, it seemed a 
little out of place; so, without a reply, she began 
to move forward, glancing in at. some sylvan 
picture as she went—here abower of tangled 
oak-boughs, there maple-branches roofing some 
woodland-nook as if a warm sunset Was passing 
through them, Before one stall she paused with 
a little cry of surprise, for the small enclosure 
seemed brimming over with light,, In front of it 
were two noble sunflower-trees in full blossom. 
The sides of the stall were covered with golden- 
rod, that, still. bloomed in shady places; so 
arranged, branch upon branch, that they seemed 
covered with fretted gold. 

These beautiful flowers, gathered in tufts as 
graceful as ostrich-plumes, curved into a cornice 
at the top; and hedged in a ceiling of wild aster 
flowers, that paved it with their delicate purple 
blossoms; a small chandelier of carrots, with 
their delicate and lace-like leaves turned down- 
ward in a thick garland, and their bulbs cut half 
awhy, where each spike was finished with a 
burning candle, swung down from this ceiling 
of wild flowers. 

Other woodland flowers, such as blossom latest, 
or are cherished out of season in greenhouses, 
were mingled thickly with the ~— we that 
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filled the hay-rack; and the manger was heaped } Oh, now look at him while he feathers his crest 


with them till it looked like an embankment of} at you. 


violets on which. the sun was shining. 
Young Moulthrop was getting weary of Amy’s 
keen admiration of these rural pictures, in which 


One would think he understood what 
you have been saying.” 

“ Perhaps he will understand what I mean by 
this,” said Moulthrop, gathering a couple of roses 


he took but little real interest; all the more} from the manger, and twining their stems together, 


because a most exhilarating waltz was whirling 
the dancers almost to his feet. 


The bird hopped down from his perch, and 
stood on the floor, watchful and seemingly angry ; 


«Come, let us dance,” he said, in a, caressing ; but when he saw the roses given to Amy, he flew 


whisper. ‘You promised me.” 

“Yes, yes—I know; but not just yet. 
is something we have not seen.” 

Amy had caught sight of two palm-trees in 





¢ back again, watched her as she fastened them 


There to her waist, and then, as if satisfied, cried: 


“* Hurrah !”” 
* Now,” said Moulthrop, “a new dance is 


front of a stall, their stems forming slender } commeneing. We must not lose that.”’ 


pillars, their tops curving into a graceful frieze. 
From within came a warm glow ef tropical 


flowers; delicate maidenhair-ferns covered the ; it as long as possible. 


Amy took his arm. To her this first dance was 
} a terrible ordeal; in very terror she had avoided 
She had learned to dance 


walls, and over their tremulous spray fell orchids } among her schoolmates in a superficial way, but 


feeding their blossoms on air. 


had never undertaken a round dance with a male 


The rack was twined in and out with cactus-} partner before. How would she acquit herself? 


vines, from which great crimson flowers, all 


Moulthrop felt her hand tremble, and paused 


aglow down to their purple hearts, fell in pro-} a moment between the two palm-trees, and gently 
fuse gorgeousness. The manger was heaped up ? threw his atm around her waist. 


with roses: jacqueminots, Marshal Neals, and o 


host of less queenly flowers, that loaded the air; from his perch. 


with fragrance, as it swept through the door. 
From the centre of the ceiling fell a gilded 


««Come back—come back !’’ called the parrot, 
“Come back !”’ 

I am very much ashamed to say it of a creature 
so beautiful, and in such society; but there was 
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chain, attached to a cross-bar of the same metal, ; something very sailor-like in the ending of his 


on which a cockatoo, crested like a king and } fierce call, and, what was worse, Amy almost 
prouder than any peacock, swung in‘an idle} laughed at it; but fell back into her fright again 


lordly way, as if he felt himself monarch of that } when Moulthrop tightened his arm and swung 


tiny palace, and compelled to do its honors. 

«Come in,” he said, in a voice that seemed 
human, softly spreading his great canary-colored 
wings till the deep golden color under them was 
visible. ‘‘Come in. How do youdo? Good- 
morning. See how we dance!” 

Amy was delighted. She had never seen 
anything compared with this superb creature in 
her life. Indeed, few people ever had; for it was 


her into the whirl of dancers. 

For a moment her feet scarcely touched the 
floor; then, thrilled by the music, and half 
delirious in the whirl of motion, she gave her- 
self up to the guidance of her partner, who 
¢ almost entirely supported her by his arm, whirled 
her movements into his own, whispering soft 
words of encouragement as he flew: 

Thus, once or twice, she circled the room, & 


a marvel among birds, and it'seemed to her must } creature entranced. Then, inspired by the music 


ever be without mate. She stepped into the stall, 
and lifted her hand caressingly toward the beau- 
tiful creature, who bent his head to her touch, flut- 
tering his wings; but when Moulthrop followed, 
he curved his neck haughtily and swung back till 
his bar was almost lost among the cactus-vines. 

** Hurrah!” he cried out, hoarsely. ‘‘ Hurrah ! 
Go away—go away!’ Then swinging back till 
the bar was almost on a level with Amy’s shoul- 
der, he folded his wings, drew himself up, and 


and less dizzy from the motion, she lifted her 
head, revealing a face flushed and glowing witha 
new delight ; her tread upon the floor was firm, 
but light as the touch of a bird’s wing. She felt 
herself dancing like the others, and the thought 
; fired her with triumph. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton, who stood by Seth Hale 
} near the entrance of the fern-cave, saw this face 
} beaming with delight as the young man whirled 
; by her, and catching his glance, looked down on 





with his head on one side regarded the young ? her fan and smiled. 


man with an angry gleam in his eyes. 

«The bird is right. Why waste such music on 
an Australian parrot? He will shock you with 
»some of his sailor slang if we stay.” 

“No, no; he is wonderful—he is superb. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Sern Haze did not feel himself quite at home 
at this barn-party. Many years ago he might have 
? enjoyed the bustle and rustic abandon of an old- 
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fashioned husking, though married people seldom 
went tothem; but this, as he said to himself, was 
. peither one nor'the other. Instead of a vigorous 
double-shuffle, ending with a circular flourish of 
the feet, the dancers whirled by him in pairs, 
round and round with the music, like the waves 
of «whirlpool, that made him dizzy. Now and 
then he caught a glimpse of Amy’s face, radiant 
with enjoyment. She was no longer anxious or 
timid, “Like a young bird trying its wings, she 
tejoiced in the motion, and scarcely paused to 
draw a panting breath before she was ready to 
plunge into the vortex again. 

“I suppose you would not care to dance?”’ 
said Mrs. Norton, in her quiet way, drawing close 
to Hale. 

“Dance? What, 1? Thank you. If you really 
call that dancing, I would rather be excused.” 

“Then let us circulate’ a little among the 
company. I would like to introduce you to some 
of the best people; you'll probably meet many of 
them again at Washington this winter. Several 
railroad dignitaries are here, and you will find 
the mining interests well represented. These 
things are creeping rapidly into fashionable life. 
It. gives a dash of speculation to our amusements 
that will interest you.” 

“T reckon not. These fellows expect a man to 
count millions by the twenties, at least, before 
they think him of much account; and I don’t 
pretend to come up*to that mark yet,” 

“But you mayy Money begets money,” 
answered the lady; ‘and I doubt very: much if 
many persons here can count even ‘millions with 
you, if the truth were known. Reputation is the 
same as money, when you have all that you care 
to.use. The: rest. may as well exist in the 
imagination as in fact: The idea is worth just 
as much as the reality: compound interest is 
indeed nothing, compared to the exaggerations of 
one’s friends.’’ 

“What a wise little woman it is!’’ said Seth 
Hale, looking down on the face lifted so earnestly 
to his. “And really, now, what a handsome 
creature you are, anyway. Do you know, I’m 
beginning to feel a sort of sneaking envy of Mr. 
Burbank Norton? Curious, now, ain’t it—seeing 
as he and I have never met except by letter ?”’ 

Mrs. Burbank Norton put on a serious face, 
and shook her head demurely. 

“ But those letters threw me so entirely on your 
generosity. He had so much faith in your 
chivalric honor, that I cannot accept even the 
most harmless compliment from you. The confi- 
dence of that noble creature is so perfect in me.’ 

“Why, you didn’t think me in earnest ?’’ said 
Seth, blushing like a school-boy. ‘You can’t 





think more highly of your Burbank than I do. 
Nothing ean be more liberal than his letters: they 
give me full authority to advance all the money 
you want. No matter how much it amounts to, 
he will be prepared to pay it back two-fold: 
these are his very words. Not that I mean to 
exact more than dollar for dollar; but your hus- 
band is'what you call chivalric in offering it.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, he has a noble soul—so devoted, so 
confiding, s0— 

Here Mrs. Burbank Norton must have felt tears 
creeping into her eyes, as they were already 
subduing her voice; for she lifted her fan to 
hide them, and Seth saw the lace that decorously 
covered her bosom rise and fall, as if some tender 
struggle of sentiment were going on beneath it. 

‘““Now,”’ she said, lowering her fan, with a 
deprecatory smile; ‘shall we move around? 
That dear girl of ours.is floating out of sight. 
How the creature is enjoying herself!’ 

“Yes, she seems happy enough; but is she 
going to dance with yout brother all the time? 
We used to change,about; at balls, when I was a 
youngster. A handsome gitl like my Amy didn’t 
get much chance to have the same partner more 
than once or twice in an evening.’ 

“Of course, of course; but she was not sure of 
her steps, and I thought it best that she should 
try them first with Moulthrop. He was more 
than kind to meet my ‘wishes so frankly ; under 
his guidanee your daughter will gain courage 
and self-confidence.” i.» 

While she was speaking, this self-sacrificing 
gentleman came in sight, ‘Phe'waltz, had termin- 
ated with a crash of music, and he led Amy 
from the crowd—flushed, panting; and leaning on 
him with one arm, while she carried her train 
over the other carelessly, as if she had been ie 
belle of a dozen ball-rooms. 

« By George! she’s smart enough,” said ‘Hale, 
speaking to himself in a low chuckling voice. 
‘‘How on earth did she get the swing of it, all 
at once? These girls do beat all. I only wish 
her grandmother could see her—leaning on that 
good-looking young fellow’s arm, as if she had 
known him all her life.”’ 

“Oh, papa! isn’t this delightful? Were you 
near? Did you see how well I danced? You 
don’t know how easy it is to get the step!” 

Amy was full of excitement. It seemed as if 
nothing could fatigue her. The music had ceased, 
but still she was beating time with her feet upon 
the floor. 

They had paused before the stall guarded with 
tropical palms. The cockatoo was swinging back 
and forth in the blaze of flowers, pausing now 
and then to dance on his perch. Mrs. Norton, 
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who ‘had not seen the bird before, was greatly 
surprised by the splendor of his. plumage, and 
stepped into the recess to caress him. 

It was quite impossible for this woman to feel 
herself within the range of human admiration 
without posing for effect: for art with her had 
become second nature. | She took a position where 
the light fell so broadly upon the lace folded over 
her neck that its whiteness. was enhanced by 
what seemed only intended for concealment. 
Thus the slope of her shoulders, as they merged 
into most beautiful arms, was just visible to the 
elbows, and without ornament of any kind to 
disturb its perfect symmetry. In her eagerness 
to attract the bird, she drew her long glove from 
one arm, and held up ‘a hand sparkling with 
jewels’ as if to caress him. 

The bird clutched his:bar viciously with both 
claws, and looked down upon her with gleaming 
eyes. * vit Eels i 

“ Pretty fellow? prettyrdarling!’’ she coaxed, 
still advancing her hand; bot:rather timidly. 

The cockatoo turnetl his Head with a disdainful 
gesture that seemed absolutely human. 

“You're a fraud! you're a'fraud!” he said, 
carelessly, as if some haman imstinet of scorn 
possessed him. f ; a8» ‘To 

Mrs. Burbank Norton'was so used to admira- 
tion, that she could s0t:ebmprehend the want of 
it, even in this strange “beautiful thing. She 
gave a little forced twagh, changed her position, 
and once more attempted to smooth the crest that 
was rising ominously.’ 

“You precious’ beauty ! you—” ‘ 

These caressing words were broken by a scream. 
The bird had given her hand a vicious peck, and, 
tessing back his head, laughed hoarsely. 

Seth Hale joined in the laugh till the tears ran 
down his face. He did not think the peck of a 
bird of sufficient importance to call forth his 
sympathies: but when he saw that pretty woman 
regarding his merriment with tears in her eyes, 
he hushed it in shame and repentance. He took 
her hand in his. 

“The creature has hurt me,” she complained, 
with a look that went to Seth Hale’s heart. 

«There is blood npon it,” he said, folding the 
little hand in his palm. “I should like to wring 
the creature’s neck for it.” 

Mrs: Norton gave him.a grateful look through 
her tears. 

“You're a fraud! you're a fraud! 
came ringing out from the recess. 

‘«Consarn the creetur!” exclaimed Hale, going 
back to the original expressions of excitement 
used in the mountains before the! descendants of 
our Puritan fathers found sufficient courage for { 
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Ha! ha!’’ 
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downright swearing... ‘It’s enough to make » 
man strike his,own grandmother. But, after all, 
it’s only a bird. Supposing we go. back a little 
way? There is water somewhere about.’’ 

Hale drew the wounded hand over his arm, 
still garessing it with his disengaged hand until 
they came to the cave of ferns, into which gleams 
from the lamps outside came and went like moon- 
light in the woods. 

Here Seth Hale gathered. spray from the 
fountain in his. palm, washed a.drop of blood 
from that pretty hand, continuing the pleasant 
operation until it began to shiver with the cold. 
Then he would have bound. it, in the voluminous 
folds of his white handkerchief, but with a mur- 
mur of dissent she substituted a tiny fabric of 
gossamer-linen and Valenciennes lace, which she 
drew from her pocket, and managed to wind so 
daintily d her wounded. fingers that they 
seemed. buried in the leaves of a white poppy; 
then she prepared te.enter the crowd again. 

Amy had refused to join with young Moulthrop 
in the next dance. Something in the scene she 
had just. witnessed checked the current of enjoy- 
ment that had set in so hilariously, For the first 
time, she saw her father so completely occupied 
with another person that he seemed to have for- 
gotten her. Even an attempt to understand this 
bewildered her. The thought that this new world 
might hold other beings to: whom the devotion 
hitherto appropriated by herself-might be given 
brought a sting of jealousy with: it. 

The air of tender gallantry with which this tall 
strong man regarded his: compation surprised 
and alarmed her. . What was there in tlie soft 
voice and appealing eyes of this woman, that 
could have wrought so great'a change, not only 
in the plain frank manner of her father, but in 
her own feeling of respect for him? 

Amy did not express these feelings aloud; but 
took young Moulthrop’s arm, and followed the 
couple ‘in silence, without even ‘listening to the 
music that had thrilled her so only a few moments 
before. The young man ‘was silent also. He 
understood the signs -of an incipient flirtation, 
and had held his share ‘in too many, for much 
astonishment at anything ‘that might present 
itself, even in the exclusiveness of a fashionable 
cirele where married women did not hesitate to 
compete with debutantes for admiration, and 
were the most formidable rivals of the girls they 
were supposed to chaperone. Of course the 
young man, had no feeling of reproval for the 
fascination the weman kno’ s his sister was 
so adroitly’ throwing around h Hale, but he 
did not quite comprehend her object, and was 
sufficiently bewildered by “it: 
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“Your sister takes a long time in washing a } us at once. The private theatricals that were to 
single drop of blood from her hand,” said’ Amy, come off week after next are to be crowded into 


with a significant curl of her lip, as she halted 
before the fern-cave and looked in. '*I thought 
she was married.” 

*) «And ’so she is,”’ answered Moulthrop; “ to as 
fine a fellow as ever lived.” 

“Married women, in our part of the country, 
séldom go to balls—never with men who are not 
their husbands.” 

“Ah, that belongs to the’world you have left. 

Here, married ladies are the brightest ornaments 
of a ball-room. It would be hard for some of us 
poor fellows if they were to ~_ at home, like 
our grandmothers.” 
» For one moment Amy’s ‘heart went back to the 
old wgman who had spent her life on one hearth- 
stone, where she was now left in dreary loneliness. 
Ashade of sadness came over her fate, and rested 
there'after Hale and his companion came out of 
the fern-cave. 


CHAPTER XVIT: 

“Waar! tired of dancing so soon?” said Mrs. 
Norton: ‘I did not know that you were waiting 
for us! Ah, here comes Miss Clarkson and Mrs. 
Winstead, with their heads full of private theatri- 


the next three days, and some of our people are 
absent.”’ 

“But how can I help you?” questioned Mrs. 
Norton, graciously. ‘‘And why all this haste?’ 

““We will- answer your last question first,” 
broke in Mrs. Winstead, eagerly. “We have 
had a play in rehearsal ever so long; but it has 
been difficult to get a building yroperly arranged 
for its performance. Here is one already pre- 
pared and ornamented, ready for use at an hour’s 
notice ; but we must take advantage of it at once, 
or our fairy-palace will fade away. We have but 
to put up a stage over yonder, where the miusi- 
cians’ gallery is, and no fimer theatre can be 
imagined.” 

“That is a splendid idea,” said Mrs. Norton, 
entering into the subject with interest ; “that is, 
if you have obtained the consent of our host.” 

“Oh, all that is sectired,”” answered Miss 
Clarkson, who was in her element among these 
theatrical difficulties. <The building will be 
given up tous just as it is. Its adornments will 
last perfect three or four days at least, in this cold 
weather; but some of our parts are not filled: we 
must find persons of quick study and cleverness 


tals. I think they have designs on our party.” 3 to accept them. It isin this that you can help 


The two ladies thus designated came up to 


the group by the cave, smiling and full of 


animation. “Neither of them was young, and 
one—the taller and more imposing of the two— 
was passing into middle-age, but with a dignity 
of presence that atoned for all loss of youth. Tn 
her the power of strong will, thoroughly devel- 
oped by industry, was ‘personified: Beauty and 
hatufal grace she never had possessed ; but in their 
place; ititellecttial forces “had gained expression: 
and intense feeling, if not real, iad been simulated 
80 long that art had supersedé@ hature. In every 
sense of the word, this Wwomift-was afi actress in 
life, if not upon the stage, ‘afd ambitious off it ; 
for instead -of professional” success, she had 
aspired to social distinction, and to a marvelous 
degree had obtaitied “ft by tier ‘éwit dominating 
power of will) ‘This woindn had, during several 
seasons, retreated to the Berkshire Hills, drawn 
there by' such inteNecfiial’ éompationship as gave 
a certain fame to the place; and no person could 
be found’ letlited to unite intelligence 
With amuséf thar’ this wonian, who ‘united 
the powers#$f@both in her own person. | 

“Ah, we discévered you at last,’’ she 
said, addvéwtiig Mrs. ‘Norton, but tarning her 
clear gray éyes on Seth Hale with an @pproving 
look. «* Never were two poor women more in 
need of help: for a wotld' ‘of work has fallen on 





us.”” 


“Help you? What, I?” 

Mrs. Norton lifted up both hands in eager 
protest, forgetting that her lace handkerchief 
was bound over die of them. 

‘Of course you can.” 

“But I could not téeite a dozen lines correctly.” 

“Oh, that is quite unbelievable.” 

Tndeed, indeed, I could not.”’ 

A look of relief came upon Mrs. Winstead’s 
face; she was beginning to tremble with fear 
that the intense vanity of her friend might lead 
to the acceptance of a part for which she knew 
her to be incompétent; but Miss Clarkson, better 
trained, exhibited nothing but regret. 

“ Of course, you could take it with the certainty 
of a great success,’ she said. “It requires 80 
many qualities’ that’ you possess—beauty, grace, 
an exquisite intonation of vaice, a—” 

Mrs. Norton’s face was all aglow: flattery in 
any form or degree was so delightful to her that 
she hesitated to put a stop to the abundance 
flowing in upon her; but Mrs. Winstead came 
to her aid in absolute self-defense. 

‘«« But the extreme modesty which always seeks 
to hide these qualities in our sweet friend really 
is an impediment that even your eloquence fails 
to conquer, dear Clarkson, But it is possible 
that her young friend here—” 
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Amy flushed crimson, and drew back, exclaim- 


“No, no; I never did such a thing in my life. 
I don’t know what it is.” — 

“Oh, that. is a great advantage,’ exclaimed 
Miss Clarkson: ‘you will have so much less to 
unlearn, Have you a good study?’ 

Amy was bewildered. Miss Clarkson saw it, 
and laughed pleasantly. 

‘IT mean, do you learn quickly ?”’ 

«Oh, yes—that is, I think so,” 

“Very well, then: you will accept a part I 
will select for you. Only you must give your 
whole mind to it. By the way, Mrs. Norton, 
what is the young lady’s name? I did not hear 
distinctly.” 

“« Because you did not wait to be introduced,” 
answered Mrs, Norton, smiling—for she never 
really laughed: ‘Miss Hale; the Honorable 
Seth Hale—the dearest friend of my husband. 
Of course, like all the world, they have heard 
of Miss Clarkson,” 

Amy shook her head: she had not yet learned 
the art of looking a complimentary falsehood. 

‘*No?” exclaimed Miss Clarkson, with a laugh 
that was heard through the music. ‘‘ That is too 
delightful! Well, now that we are acquainted, 
let us settle preliminaries. To-morrow, I will 
come to your house—only first tell me where 
it is.” 

“Miss Hale is staying with me,” said Mrs. 
Norton. E 

“Oh, that simplifies things: you will help 
about the dresses. She will look beautiful, at 
any rate; but we must depend on you for such 
delicate touches as nature does not accentuate 
for the stage—where so much real loveliness is 
thrown away. Well, after breakfast to-morrow, 
I will, come to your pretty bird-cage, and we 
can take the business up seriously. Now, Mrs. 
Winstead, introduce me to this new gentleman 
that our friends think could be made available 
in case our Englishman fails us.” 

“I think Mrs, Norton can do that,” answered 
the lady, who had been completely swept out of 
sight by the energy and dash of her companion. 
“Mr. Moulthrop, the gentleman you speak of, is 
a connection of hers, I am informed.” 

“And so close at hand that I can present him 
at once,” Mrs. Norton responded, beckoning her 
brother to come nearer. ‘Fate seems to have 
thrown us in your way, Miss Clarkson.”’ 

The lady did not answer, but turned her eyes 
with a bright searching glance on the young 
man, who underwent her scrutiny with smiling 
composure. 

“ Had any experience?” she questioned. 





‘A little,”’ 

“As a lover?” 

Moulthrop bowed. 

‘‘ Not so much that a litéle teaching might not 
be very pleasant—if you could spare the time,” 

Miss Clarkson enjoyed the prompt audacity of 
this speech with all the relish of a woman to 
whom commonplace compliments have lost all 
zest in continued repetition. A dash of witty 
impudence, answering to her own free address, 
did not in the least discompose her. Instead of 
rebuking the young man by word or gesture, she 
broke into a mellow laugh that might have done 
credit to Lady Gay Spanker. 

‘Tt wouldn’t be worth while,’’ she said, as this 
laugh subsided; ‘‘ there wouldn’t be a gleam of 
novelty about it.. But assure yourself that 
hitherto your teachers have been successful. | 
shall select. a part for you full of—”’ 

‘‘Assurance,’ he broke in, with a low and 
pleasant laugh. 

«Capability, I was about to say,’ she rejoined, 
with an affected movement, full of graciousness, 
that sometimes astonished those who thought her 
too pronounced for real elegance. ‘‘ But we must 
not retain you from all amusement here, in order 
to prepare others to come. To-morrow we'll meet 
and. learn how to place our forces. The present 
duty is to inform our host that his generous offer 
is accepted. This grand building, with all its 
unique appointments, will make a wonderful 
theatre, and it shall not be our fault if it does 
not light up these New England hills famously 
before the week is gone.. So be prepared, young 
lady; and you, my friend—I feel assured that 
you will be a great help.” With a sweeping 
gesture of her hand, which took in the whole 
group, this remarkable woman disappeared in the 
crowd, accompanied by her companion. 

Amy followed her with wondering eyes. 

“An actress !’’ she said, with a touch of indig- 
nant scorn. ‘One of those women who play 
characters on the stage, that our ministers warn 
usiabout ?”’ ; 

Mrs. Norton amused herself with the prejudice 
that fairly curled the girl’s beautiful lips with 
scorn. 

“Is there anything very terrible about that,” 
she said. 

“Terrible? A great many people think so— 
papa among the rest: or he dif nce,’ Amy 
faltered, meeting no response in WP father’s face. 
On the contrary, his gray eyes were full of mer- 
riment. He was enjoying her perplexity. 

Amy was silenced for the moment. All the 
Puritanie blood of her ancestors was in revolt. 
Could it be a real theatre they had been speaking 
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of? Was it true that she had been asked to take 
part in an entertainment that had always been 
to her as opening the very gates of 
perdition? She looked at her father again, hop- 
ing to see her own dismay in his face; but he 
was exchanging smiles with Mrs. Norton. 
. “Qh, what would grandmamma say?” she 
exclaimed, indignant, yet half crying. 

“She would shiver from head to foot—no 
doubt on that subject,” answered Hale, made 
serious by the girl’s agitation; ‘‘but we've got 
outside of your grandmother's world, Amy, and 
must try to be like other folks. By-and-bye, you 
will find out-that there isn't any great harm in 
theatres—that.is, such as gentlemen and ladies 
goto. Besides, this one the lady has been talk- 
ing about so glibly isn't a real theatre, got up for 
money; but a sort of mak.-believe, where people 
of the first class in society act plays for the fun 
of it.” 

“Oh, not a real theatre,’ repeated Amy, with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘No; because the capacity of real actresses is 
not expected there,’’ said Mrs. Norton, with a sly 
smile. ‘In private theatricals, we only demand 
beauty, self-possession, and considerable liberty of 
taste in dress, with more freedom of attitude than 
is admissible in society. I respond to this: we 
give a leading amateur the most subtile admira- 
tion, whirlwind. of, flowers, and swift social 
prominence, that places her in the very heart 
of her circle. Some ladies eonsider this worthy 
of high ambition.” 

Amy was bewildered. he was so ignorant 
of theatricals, that. fhe great moral difference 
between performances given for mere amusement 
and those enforced by the necessities of livelihood 
failed to reach her limited intelligence. 

“Then,” she said, “it is not a real theatre the 
lady was so earnest about? She did not expect 
me to be an actress like herself ?’’ 

‘No; indeed,’? answered Mrs. Norton, per- 
ceiving that she had carried her mystification far 
enough, ‘No one expects that from an amateur. 
Besides, Miss Clarkson is a lady of fine position, 
and no more of an actress than the rest of us.” 

“I wonder what it is like?” thought the girl, 
beginning to reconcile herself to an idea which 
did not inglude, the. wickedness of a theatre. 
“ Something that. would frighten me todeath, I 
suppose; but then, the dread of dancing before 
all these people did that. But how delightful it 


Wi ve 


Young Moulthrop, who was looking in the 
girl's face, saw all that was passing in her mind, 
and, wiser than his sister, allowed a dawning 


desire to 


oo ia ad away her prejudices. 





He saw in Miss Clarkson’s proposal an opening 
to the object that had brought him to the Hills, 
and resolved to aid her with all the ability he 
possessed, which was by no means inconsiderable: 
for somewhere in his life he had become better 
acquainted with the stage than he was willing to 
admit in the aristocratic circle in which he was 
fast becoming a favorite. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A movement in the crowd drew many of the 
dancers from the floor, and a broad current ‘soon 
swept through it toward two large folding-doors 
that opened into the refreshment-tent—capacious 
enough to hold a regiment without crowding. 
Its broad dome of red cloth was striped with 
evergreen garlands, that were lost about six feet 
from the floor in a thicket of woven forest- 
branches, frost-tinted and gorgeous in their depth 
of coloring, through which the evergreens fell 
into entanglement, and formed a magnificent dado 
around the entire base of the tent. In this vast 
arbor, supper-tables were spread with one of 
those sumptuous banquets known only in their 
fuxurious abandon in ‘America. Rustic seats 
were scattered over the floor, occupied by various 
groups that came in from the ball-room, and 
broke into cliques as friends encountered friends 
and fraternized in joyous hilarity. 

A great wheel studded with burning lamps, 
fell from the centre of the dome. Thus the ever- 
increasing throng: was flooded with light and 
tumultuous with | pleasant voices, the distant 
music, the flash of hurriedly-drawn corks, the 
soft laughter of women, the hurry of men eager 
to serve fhem, carrying plates heaped with dain- 
ties, glasses brimming with champagne, bon-bons 
sweeter than the fruit they represented, with 
fire-crackers going off in the hearts of flowers, 
and «calling forth pretty screams of half-affected 
surprise. 

The bright confusion of this scene startled 
Amy Hale, who had known little more than the 
hospitality of an oyster-supper after some moun- 
tain sleigh-ride, or'the elaborate tea-drinking of 
@ quilting-party, to compare’with it. That crowd 
of richly-arrayed ladies, seated in groups, with 
napkins upon their laps, plates and forks in their 
hands, talking, laughing, and daintily feeding 
themselves, surrounded by attendant gentlemen 
holding their bouquets, their glasses and fans, 
composed a picture of luxurious confusion that 
disturbed the simplicity of her taste more than 
it gave her pleasure. This transition from a prim- 
itive state of society to its extreme had been too 
sudden for entire enjoyment. She felt lost inthe 
crowd. The glow, the warmth, made her dizzy. 
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seat ‘he could find... 

“s You are tired : ss tein ‘too scot 4 
he ‘said, bending overher. »-:** 1. am to blame.’ 

$No,:moe! Only ogive ‘ime ‘aglass: of water,’ 
she answered, making a:strong effort to’ recover. 

Moulthrop went) to ‘one: of ‘the: tables; but 
water was the only refreshment that could not 
be obtained. He came—back with a glass pf 
champagne sparkling in his hand. ) 

; Amy, drank it, off eagerly, scareely conscious 
that it..was notthe water she .had asked for. 

Moulthrop smiled; he saw that' the color was 
coming back to her. fase. It,\gave him pleasure 
to see it deepen and glow: ithe girl had become 
a study to him. She, seemed, like, some bright 
,wild,bird that had heen caught in its first flight 
fromthe woods, , He! brought some. fruit, for her, 
and watched her eat, it) with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, as if he, had) in fact been watching a bird 
feed. Perhaps he» was: not altogether a good 
man; but he could appreciate the fresh young 
life ‘that had been ecast;in his! way, and asked 
‘himself what she would) beconie, six months from 
that time, under his sister’s care. 

‘“« By heavens!’’ he tliought, “there is no need 
of. her father’s. wealth ‘to: fteconcile: any man to 
the idda of making this bright creature his 
wife. If she. could only, liave been left with 
the old grandmother |she talks,.so., much, of, it 
would be like making ‘a pilgrimage into some 
better world to seek. and win. her there.” 

Amy looked up-and smiled faintly under the 
young man’s earnest gaze.| 

“If we could only go home,now; I should like 
it,” she said, 

“ Does the crowd, disturb you so ?”’ 

“The crowd?, No, it was just; as great before 
we came here; but it seems to me that a breath 
of cool night-air would be pleasanter than any- 
thing just now. Where have they gone?’ 

Amy arose from her sent ‘and looked around, 
searching, for, her father... Some distance back in 
the crowd she, saw. Mrs,;.Norton in animated 
conversation with several, gentlemen, who had 
crowded to offer her their attendance. She had 
accepted only’ a .small. plate ‘of bon-bons, and 
crushed one of them ‘now and then between her 
white teeth in the pauses of some foreign language 
she was speaking, in a voice far louder than her 
usual habit of expression permitted. 

Near the lady, and régarding her with evident 
admiration, such as can, only be felt by a person 
profoundly ignorant’ of the subject to which. his 
mind aspires; Amy saw ‘her’ fatlier ‘standing, 
close ‘by the lady, with: an air of appropriation 
and pride in all ithe display she wis making. 





The sight of; this: ‘middle-aged homage, which its 
objéct returned with a: passing smile now and 
then, aroused all ‘the: alarm and bitterness that 
had disturbed the girl) since that: audacious bird 
had: mingled se much»:truth “with his rollicking 
profanity; she made a’ gesture of impatience, 

‘* Shall-I find: Mrsi: Norton; and» tell her that 
you wish to go?”’ said: Moulthrop. 

Amy took his arm, 

‘*I will go with you,” she said. «* Your sister 
is: occupied, ‘but :my ‘father: seems out of place 
among s0 many young gentlemen. He will be 
ready (to take me. homie?” i 

Mrs! Norton véceivéed the ‘young people, when 
they approached her, with a ‘scarcely percep- 
tible nod. She was atthe height of a grand 
social cess. The’ -pr 6 of ‘an unusual 
number’ of Continental: tourists,’ who happened 
to be among the Hills, had called forth a display 
of the one accomplishment in which she con- 
sidered herself pre-eminent; and just. then, she 
fancied herself the queen of ‘a little court 
composed of this foreign’ element. Certainly, 
Mrs. Norton was not remarkable for many accom- 
plishments usually crowded into'the education of 
a debutante of the present day:*she was neither 
& musician, ‘an artist, nor a female savant. 
Indeed, she could not claim more than the ordi- 
nary amount of information or original ideas 
bestowed on the average woman of society ; but 
she certainly possessed a greater variety of lan- 
guages in which to @xpress them, and she was 
using this power with wonderfwl’ yolubility and 
swiftness of change, when the young people 
joined her,-emphasizing her words with appro- 
priate shrugs of the white shoulders and gestures 
of the hands when she‘ spoke to # Frenchman, 
or flirting her fan, with all the subtile meaning 
of which that pretty instrament is'capable in the 
hands of a Spanish woman, when a subject of 
Alfonzo came up and addressed her. 

Amy did’ not undérstand ‘a word the lady was 
saying, but this abrupt change in her manner— 
the voice so gently monotonous in its low tones 
now raised! and almost ‘harsh— surprised and 
irritated her: all the amore because her ‘father 
was regarding the exhibition with uncdncealed 
admiration, intensified by his ‘ignorance of all 
that she was saying; for to him this power 
of speech seemed like the’ unfolding of some 
mysterious gift: that ‘could: only ' be'obtained by 
wonderful ability. He had ‘seen just’ enough of 
life and books to comprehend the value ‘of 
knowledge, and was ready. to bestow arly amount 
of .homage' on that which his own’ attiinments 
could not estimate at its proper worth. To him, 
this woman, with her languages and pretension, 
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was a marvel of feminine genius, and her influ- 
ence on the men who surrounded her seemed 
only the res it. . He was watching her with 
such deep in that ‘Arity’s approach failed to 
draw his attention; and she stood close to him 
some minutes, while he listened with beaming 
egesyand paxted lips to the unknown, tongue that 
seemed to fascinate his senses, 

Mas» Norton. was just, then speaking i in French, 
to a gentleman who stood with his head bent as 
if listening, and his eyes turned with a sidelong 
glance of enjoyment on Hale. Amy had that 

imperfect knowledge is the language which serves 
to run up an elaborate bill of extras in our 
fashionable schools; now and then she under- 
stood a few connected words jh one sentence, 
and exercised her imagination to complete the 
rest. Somethings that’ Mrs. Norton. was saying 
drew her attention closely. 

“Another of my adorers?”’ said the lady, with 
asmile. “Oh, mo; such things are forbidden to 
me, in these days. Ladies i in America obtain no 
freedom by marriage ‘but are rather expected to 
give up all they eat Jy tee ‘This gentleman 
is the bosom-friend of absent one—connected 
with him in mining-operations,-and all that. He} ; 
has just broxight me. his daughter from the Green } ; 
Mountains, whom I cannot refuse to chaperone. ‘ 
I shall depend a little on my foreign friends to} 
help me in her.” : 

“Ts the mining-genitleman rich? Something | 
depends on that, you know. The dot in America } 
should be enormous,” rejoined the Frenchman, | 
still with his eyes on Seth Hale. .“« We have just } 
begun to understand what a ‘bonanza’ means. 
How much will monsieur count?” ; 

“ Tears © Te Tan, His share ‘ 





in the company is but small; but he is a man of 
energy, and has a seat in Congress: that-is in 
itself a fortune, if he knows how to use it.” 

«“Ah,'that' putsiusiall ouf td sea again. Your 
friend has his fortune to make; very well. How 
is the young lady? Beautiful, eh?” 

‘« Beautiful? _ Oh, very!’’ replied the lady, 
who made. a point of praising every woman 
under discussion, knowing very well that nothing 
is so sure to bring disappointment as over-praise, 
or to. win a reputation. for generosity in the 
speaker. ‘You wilf find her fresh as a rosebud, 
and delightfully se Ball 

“ Piquant, eh?” YU 

“« Decidedly so.’ 

Amy understood aan ? this to set her cheeks 
in a glow and hep¢yesonmefire. She reached out 
her hand, and touched her father’s arm. 

‘« Father, it is late: 1 wish to, go.”’ 

Hale started, and shook off her hand. 

“The lady is) @eeupied with her friends; we 
must wait,” heisaid, 

Mrs. Norton: heard hugs: Soler, and turned a 
swift look of approbation on Hale. 

“The dear child is tired,” she said, in her 
sweet patronizing way, which stung the girl to 
fresh anger. ‘‘ We will go now, I think.” 

Moulthrop'drew the girl’s arm within his own. 
His handsome face was flushed, and you could see 
‘ by the strain upon his lips that he was pressing his 
teeth together. Still he said nothing, but made 
the’ best.of his y through the crowd, following 
Hale and Mrs./ who made a scene of 
\ elaborate g, whispered adieus as she 


| want, and Tel the barn-party among the most 


popular women who had adorned it that night. 
fro Be CONTINUED. ] 
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ee BY CHARLES J. 


In its old home, on guard it stood 
A century and moré¢ 

And saw brave deeds by field and flood, 
ee 


Knew births and deaths, and tears and song, 
And children’s prattle sweet, "s 
And maidens doy, and lovers strong, 
And dainty dancing feet. 
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On odiivhen the Year 
Made end, in merry rout ; 

The maddest reel stopped short, to hear 
‘Its midnight strokes ring out. 


_ But now it finds dnother homie. 
Time! give it a new birth. 
Dedr ftithful clock, for lives to come, 
Be guardian of our hearth. 
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BY BMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-toilette, of black velvet and 
@ fine black-and-white checked Louisenne silk. 
There is first a knife-plaited ruffle of velvet, 





mounted upon the foundation-skirt, which may 
be of silk or of alpaca. An old silk skirt makes 








} top of the checked silk, and the under-plaits of 
} the velvet. This covers the frort and side-gores, 


and is continued all round the back half-way up 
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the skirt. On the front and sides, at eight and 
sixteen inches from the bottom, small bows of 


the lightest and best foundation. The trimming ; velvet ribbon, with a tiny jet buckle set in the 


for the (iss) is made into box-plaits, having the ’ 
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centre, ornament the skirt, and are placed 
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between the box-plaits. A full panier-drapery 
erosses the front, and is continued in the back, 
where it is arranged in full puffs, and rather 
short. On the front it is caught up by two 


é 
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No. 3. 


velvet. bows corresponding to those on the skirt. 
The bodice is pointed in front, over a vest of 
velvet. At the back it forms a small postillion. 
Elbow-sleeyes, with cuffs. of velvet. Standing 
eollar, fastened with a velyet bow. Six yards of 
velvet, fourteen yards of silk, one piece of velvet 
ribbon one and a half inches wide for the bows, 
one and a half dozen small crocheted buttons for 





the waist, will be required for this costume. 
Instead of the velvet, plain surah silk may be 
used; or self-colored checks and surah, such as 
blue-and-white check.with plain blue surah, or 
dark-green, brown, or garnet, in combination 
with plain of the same colors. 

No. 2—Of self-colored sateen, also desirable for 
albatross or nun’s-veiling. The skirt has three 
flounces edged with “‘ Kursheedt’s Standard Ori- 
ental Lace,’’ or ‘‘ Kursheedt’s Standard Silk Ori- 


ental Lace, or Spanish Lace,’’ whichever is most 
suitable for the costume. The ruche encircling 
the neck is ‘‘ Kursheedt’s Standard India-Muslin 
Ruching.”’ 
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Head each flounce by a gathered puff, the top a 
finger-length deep; over! this the over-drapery 
is arranged, caught up ‘on’ the’ left ' side with a 
rosette and long loops of" ribbon’ to match.’ The 
back is quite bouffant.: The ‘bodice is a short 
basque, slightly pointed in ‘the back: A kilt- 
plaited ' ruffle; four “inelies’ deep, edges: it’ ‘all 
round. ~ Above this‘ is a band of velvet, one and 
three-quarters of an ‘inch wide.‘ ‘This fastens’ at 
the left side with a buckle. The plastron onthe 
front of the bodice is made separate, and fastens 
under the velvet collar,\and under the belt. 
Velvet cuffs, edged with thé,“‘Kursheedt” lace. 
Fourteen yards of rae of edging, 
or twelve yards of material, will be 
required. One-quarterof @ yard of velvet, cut 
on the bias, will make the: belt, cuffs, and collar. 
Two yards of velvet ribbon. 

No. 3—Is another | 
check and cash Fee 
in woolen svodsiaen 
in combination wit 
mere or camé 


ion-costume, of 

ese» shepherd’s-plaids 
y popular this season 
ds, in either cash- 
\is for light 


mourning, although it will make a very stylish 
costume for any other wear. The skirt, which 
is of the plain material, has a kilted flounce, nine 
inches deep, across the front. The sides are 
kilted within ten inches of the waist, and the 
back eighteen inches from the bottom, forming 
thus a kilted skirt all ‘round. The apron-front 
is of the check, and falls straight, the edge of 


which is cut inideep léaf-shaped points. Crossing 
this'\isa) searfdrapery, with the edge cut in 
similar points, only smialler: this is arranged to 
fall ‘in. point onthe Hight side, and’ it is carried 
up quite high on the Jeft in deep plaits. The 
back falls in a lohg Slighthy-draped puff. The 
bodice is cut away im/front, over a vest of the 
checked material, wate revers are faced with 


the check. Cuffs also of check. The back of 
the basque is cut into three leaf-shaped points: 
the centre one being the longest. A passementerie 
ornament, with button and loop, holds the bodice 
together over the vest, as seen in the illustration. 
This would be a very stylish model for making 
up plain and checked or dotted sateens, in either 
black or dark colors. Twelve yards of cashmere, 
and two yards of checked goods, will be required: 
or twelve yards of sateen, three yards of check, 
and one and a half dozen buttons. 

No. 4—Is a walking-costume, for a young girl. 
The bodice and kilted skirt may be of silk, cash- 
mere, or camel’s-hair; and the drapery is of a 
lighter material—either tissue, grenadine, or 
nun’s-veiling. The front of the skirt—which is 
laid in one large box-plait, and then kilted from 
it towards the back—is embroidercd in large 
pastilles of chenille. The bodice is a long cuirass- 
waist, even all round; on to it is fastened the 
drapery, one end of ‘which is left long and 
narrow; and it is takén up under the belt, and 
fastened in at the neck under the standing collar. 
Belt, cuffs, and collar of velvet. This costume 
may be made o1 any self-colored material: For 
an evening-dress, in white or light colors, make 
the skirt and bodice of surah, and the drapery 





of some light material. Ten to twelve yards of 
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meteriel for skirt and waist; four, yardn- for} beaid,—and— three rows trim -the~-cuffs: This 


drapery; CORI AE 0 TOA: alee for } 
cuffs, belt, ,ete,, eto, >, } 


No. 6.—For, a,girl of four, years, we have here } 


a, model for,a.bright-necked, blouse, of pink or 
blue checked gingham. Between the plaits, both 
back,and front, are rows,of;insertion—of Ham- 
burg-or,torchon.,. The yoke and cufis are made 
of insertion and edging. The edge of the kilted ¥ 


flounce is finished with an edge of the Hamburg 
or lace. 

No. 6.—For a pes of two years, we give a 
stylish blouse-suit, made of cream-white tennis- ; 
flannel. 
waist, rows of black or brown braid are placed, ; 


model will do equally | Well for a suit of piqué 
with white braid; i 

No#’7.—For a boy of three years, we give a 
stmmer paletot, of checked flannel. Jt is gath- 
ergd,at the back and double-breasted ¢eoit-fronts. 
‘A cord passes around the waist, and ties in front. 
‘The-deep should: pe|is adjustable, and is tied 
under ‘the pie om collar. A row of! braid, or 
séveral rows of stitches, js all the trimming neces- 
sary. Large smoke-pear} buttons fasten the) front. 

No. 8—For a little girl of six‘to eight years, 
we give a costume, with & corsage-blouse, suitable 





No. 8. 


for wash-material or plaid woolens, or flannel for 
} seaside-wear, The skirt is cut,on the bias, and 
; is box-plaited on to a,petticoat-body. The blouse 
is plaited, back and front, alike, on to a yoke. 





Between--the box-plaits of the blouse- j The yoke, cuffs, and edge.of the blouse are 


; trimmed with: two rows,of braid. A belt of the 


and similar rows of the braid are on each kilt of ; material, or @ denthes: belt, ig worn with this 
the skirt, The entire collar is covered with the { blouse. 





DESIGNS IN AR 


T EMBROIDERY. 


llpy BELEN M. 


BURNSIDE. 


ate FY 
Wo gave, Iast year, several designs in Art 
Embroidery: designs a little more esthetic than 
those in general. We give, this month, several 
more. “There’are four in the froiit of thé nutiber, 


making two full pages’: and’ there are four others, 

smaller, given here. ; 
One of the patterns 'in the front of the number 

is @ piand-front; of ‘iris of ‘various colors.” ‘A 








DESIGNS IN ART EMBROIDERY. 


























school rooms.’ You can easily get the 
glass removed, ahd replace it with work, 
The design of foxglove and swamp-grass 
is to be worked on Japanese or Roman 
silk. You can use oateake-cloth or crash 
if you prefer it; work it with fine crewel 
solidly, and shade carefully. As in the 
piano-back, the foxgloves may be either 
purple, pale-yellow, or white. Which- 
ever color you may choose, a good deal 
of pale-gray and green must be worked 
into the unopened flowers at the tips; 
for the swamp-grass, use a good selec- 
tion of dark-reds, browns, and golds, 
Hollyhocks in different colors, various 
lilies, and; for smaller cabinet-doors, 
flower-pots with well-placed flowers in 
them would be good to use. 

Another piano-front is given on the 
same page, which will not be as much 
trouble to work. If you do it simply in 
outline, use two or three shades of blue, 




















brown, or red crewel on oatcake-cloth, 





prettily-worked front to a piano is a pleasant 
change from the monotony | of the old-fashioned 


style, and you can, in 
at little cost. The a ral 


, do one at home 
worked on brown 
‘or, indeed, on any- 
) thick, ‘and it can be 
fn three panels. Work 
it solidly all in ¢ rels, tou “up with silk in 
the lightest part, and using” “erewel for the 
flowers; or it is more” ‘effective (though more 
expensivé) to use silk entirely for the flowers. 
These need- ~earefiul and d artistic shading, as, 
indeed, do the leaves, threads of a light 


or bronze-colored 


thing you like that is not 
all in one piece fi ; 





or crash of a rather dull-brown color; if 
you wish to make it very handsome, use Japanese 
silk (tussore) on light-colored Roman satin, and 
work it in a frame entirely with gold and silver 
thread. This would be very effective either for 
back or front of a piano, as, indeed, all Japanese 
designs are, and you can copy s0 many of these 
for yourselves in this style, 

On another page in the front of the number we 
give a splash-back for a washing-stand. Work it 
in outline only on some material that will wash 
well, and be careful to use only fast-colored 
crewels. As these articles are so likely to need 


aah - 





bluish color being used tovbring out the 





light parts. We advise you to work as 
much as you can from nature, or from a 
good colored drawing; ‘the increased 
effect will fully repay you for your 
trouble. A great many ‘tall and showy 











flowers can be easily grouped; so as’ to 





make suitable panels for either the back 
or the front of the piano (the backs want 
longer panels), and being strikingly orna- 
mental, are well worth working; you 
can generally take out the framework in 
front of your piano, and after. removing 
the lining, replace it by nafling in your 
work. Panels for cabinet-doors can also, 
in many cases, be done at home. We 
have drawn this especially for such cabi- 
nets as one often sees in old-fashioned 
houses, and which by this time have come 
































out of their hiding-places in lumber or 
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washing or cleaning occasionally, you can either 
simply hem it or work two or three lines of crewel 
round, or you may. ornament the edges with 
blanket-stitch and fasten it to the rod by means 
of small rings or knots of ribbon the same color 
as the crewels used in working. 

Another splash-back. We prefer designs with 
water for these articles, as they look .cool and 
suitable. You can work this more solidly than 
the other if you like, but not entirely so, or the 
birds would be too heavy: Only the outline and 
shaded parts of these—sufficient to give them 
form—need be worked, but it, would be more 
effective to work the rushes and water-plants 
solidly ; put two or three lines of coarse crewel 
round in stem-stitch, but beware of using color 


thet will wash out or run. Crash or oatcake- } 


cloth will be most suitable to work this design 
upon. 





We give here designs for cabinet-doors. Work 
it on tussore, silk, or satin, and, if you prefer to 
use crewel for the leaves, the flowers and birds 
will be better done in silk; it should all be 
solidly worked.. The flowers are scarlet, and a 
good deal of dark-red and brown are needed in 
the shading of the leaves and stalks. The birds 
—sappho or comet-tailed humming-birds—must 
be worked with the brightest of colors, well 
shaded into each other, the head and back 
bright-green and yellow, shaded into dark 
peacock-blue; the lower part of the back and 
the breast are crimson; wing-coverts black with 
crimson feathers; tail fiery red, with black tip to 
each feather; there is a patch of white about the 
eye, and the beak is black. The panels must be 
mounted very carefully, or, as you will see, the 
unity of the design will be-spoiled. If satin be 


} used, it should be worked entirely with silke. 





LATEST STYLE OF MANTELET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. 


We give here an illustration of the newest and 
most stylish of the recent Mantelets : one suitable 
either for late spring, or for summer wear. On 
a Suprtement, folded in with this number, we 
give full-size patterns, from which to cut; and 
we add below, in order the better to understand 
how to make it up, reduced diagrams of this beau- 
tiful wrap. The pattern, as will be seen, consists 
of two pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Ha.r of MANTELET Proper. 
No. 2.—Hatr or tue Presse Fronr. 

This plesse front, we will add, is made of tulle 
or net. The letters show how the seams are 
put together to fit the neck, and the dotted lines 
on the front; two plaits are laid to fit into the 
waist. This plesse front is plaited, and then 
adjusted from the neck to its place on the 
mantelet. 

Two rows of guipure or Spanish lace trim the 
edge of the wrap, and a narrower lace edges the 
Plesse from the neck all round, finishing the 
tabs. A double row forms a ruching for the 
neck. A bow of satin or ottoman ribbon, with 
two long loops-and-ends, ‘is placed at the waist. 

Passementerie ornaments are added at the ends 
of the plesse front, also a enterie fringe of 
drop-tassels is arranged between ‘the fullness of 
the lace around the mantelet, , 

We also give, on the SuPPLEMENT, a design for 
® Pillow-Sham, which in size matches the one in 
the April number, so that the two may form 9 
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pair. It is worked ’in the sameway. as that, for } Greenaway style, for the end of a small table- 


which see the April number. 
We also give a pretty, design, in the Kate 


.{ Cloth,; napkin, ete.,.to: be worked, as these things 


usually. are, in outhine-stitch. 





HOOD, SCARF, AND TOQUE: 


the: % 


Sa MES. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed { 
in colors, three patterns in Knitting-Arrasene: 


one a Baby’s Héod, another-a Scarf, and the; 


third a Toque for a baby boy. We add, here, 
directions for working them: 

1. Basy’s Hoop, x Wurre Sixx Kyirrinc- 
Arrasene.—A pretty hood, which takes five and 
a half skeins of silk knitting-arrasene. Com- 
mence by making, with ‘bone eroghet-hook, 
No. 11, three chain-stitehes, and work the whole 
of the crown in double-dréchet. Work for the 
first four rows two stitches in one chain-stitch. 
Every alternate stitch must be worked in this 
way. Put the hook into a stitch and make four 
chain, then draw it thfough, the next a plain 


IN - ARRASENE. 


JANE WEAVER, 


double, and go on, till the crown measures across 
° five inches; keep it flat by oceasionally working 
two stitches in one loop. The four chain-stitches 
form a pretty effective raised stitch. Now you 
commence the head-piece in treble-crochet, leaving 
S twenty-four stitches for the curtain. Make three 
‘chain, and work a treble, always working four 
chain in the middle of the treble in this way. 
g Silk over the hook, put the hook in the loop, then 
make the four, chain, draw through twice, ending 
off at the twenty-fourth stitch. Begin again at 
: the commencement of the row. _ Work four treble 
‘rows for the head-piece. A thick wooden knitting: 
pin must be ix ed in the first and third rows 
of trebles, and the inside drawn together with 
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needleful of the arrasene; this, when the pins are 
taken out, will form a pretty ridge. Now com- ; 
mence the flap for the curtain, beginning where 
you left off at the last treble z)the curtain is 
formed by simply working three rows of treble- 
crochet. The border is composed of loop-knitting, 
bone needle No. 10, Cast on twelve, knit the 
frst: row, knit» plain: the first and last stitch of 
every row. Second row: Knit one, then put the 
needle through the stitch on the other needle, 
and before knitting it wind the arrasene three 
times round the needle and two fingers, then knit 
it, Knit plain every alternate row. \ At’ the end 
of the plain row, draw the loops well into place, 
make a strip long enough to go all round the 
hood, sew it on, easing it at the corners. Line 
the hood with white sarsanet, sew a pretty lace 
cap inside, and draw a ribbon through the first 
row of trebles at: the. back of. crown, make 
another bow, and it is ‘finished. 

2. Scarr, or Sink KwirrinG-ARRASENE, IN 
Two. CoLors.—Made in blue and old-gold, the 
blue being the: predominant color in the scarf, 
whilst the old-gold ‘forms’the border ; so ‘there is 
exactly the same amount of ‘old-gold ‘as the blue. 
Alittle more than an ounce skein of each color 
is required. One skein of each might. be made 





answer by making five trebles in the border, 


and not putting as many strands in the fringe. 
It would look almost as well. Use wooden pins 
No. 8 or 6; cast on eighteen stitches. It is knitted 
in, the -brioche-stitch; make a stitch, silk over 
needle, slip one, knit two together, every row the 
same; six rows of blue, four rows of old-gold. 
There should’ be twenty blue stripes and seven- 
teen old-gold stripes. The border is worked in 
old-gold, seven, trebles in the blue stripes, and 
one double in’ the old-gold stripes, taking care 
that the seven trebles always come in the extreme 
corners. That must be managed by working an 
extra seven trebles and one double in the outside 
blue stripe. Make a fringe by winding the silk 
round a conveniéntly-sized book or card, each 
length measuring eleven inches, and knot it in 
each chain-stitch at the end of scarf. 

8. Toque For Basy Boy, 1n Pink Six 
Knirring - ARRASENE.—This is an exceedingly 
pretty little hat, and easy to make. The crown 
is worked in double-crochet, exactly in the same 
manner as the hood, only the crown measures six 
inches across, and the last row is quite plain. 
Knit a strip of loop-knitting, casting on twelve 
stitches, and sew on to the crown. Line with 
sarsanet, add a lace cap inside, and tie with 
pink strings. To make the toque, alittle over 
three skeins of arrasene are needed. 





TABLE-COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation of this table- 
cover is Of oat-meal cloth in our 
model; but crash, butcher’s- 
linen, mummy -cloth—or even 
felt—may be used. It is em- 
broidered with a design of pop- 
pies and leaves, done in shades 
of red and green crewels in Ken- 
sington-stitch. The fringe is 
made by raveling out the edges 
of the cloth, and mixing in the 
shades of crewel used in the em- 
broidery. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Uritize Curistmas anp Easter Carps,—The Christ- 
mas, New-Year, and Easter cards, and even many of those 
for Valentine Day, which are now so frequently thrown 
aside, may be used in several very pretty ways, if only a 
little trouble is taken. 

An album, for example, may be made up entirely of such 
eards. We know of a lady who has had one made, for 
several years, with a plush cover, with the date of the year 
in large gilt letters on the outside. She has a new volume 
every year, and a different colored plush, This may appear 
to some to be an extravagance. But surely, now that the 
cards are brought to such perfection and artistic beauty, 
acollection of them is as worthy of a good cover as any- 
thing else. 

Screens covered with cards are constantly seen now, and 
one or two, made from common wooden kitchen clothes- 
horses, have been very successful. On each side a piece of 
thin wood, or of mill-board, was nailed—the latter being 
the best, as it takes the fancy paper better. The edges 
were painted some color—dark-blue or green, or bright 
vermilion—and afterwards varnished. In some cases they 
were bound with red plush. The cards were not pasted on 
quite to the base, but a dado of plush, velveteen, or some 
decorative material, was fixed on, to the height of a foot 
or a little more. Both the double and treble clothes-horses 
are usd. The effeet is very good. The back is often of 
eretonne or some material. The little tables now so general 
in fashionable drawing-rooms, a size larger than the popular 
milking-stools, are frequently also painted some dark color, 
and have one or two pretty cards gummed on, to look as if 
they were hastily thrown down, and afterwards varnished. 
Sometimes the flowers or figures have been cut out; but 
more frequently the whole card is put on. 

Tables, covered with a variety of cards, and afterwards 
varnished, are not novel, but have improved with time. 
The difficulty is how to edge them and finish them off, 
and we have seen painted cloth, leather-work, and also the 
coarsest furniture-string lace, dipped in the same color as 
that of the table, used with nice effect. A pretty arrange- 
ment is to place a good-sized round or diamond-shaped card 
in the centre of a table, then a circle of middle-sized ones, 
all slanting, partially overlapping each other, then a broad 
dircle of dead-gold paper, and again a ring of larger cards 
to match the smaller ones, with a wreath of leaves, such as 
is sold for gumming on to screens, for a finish all round 
the edge. Another and favorite way is to scatter taste- 
fully the cards all over the table, and gum them, cutting 
away corners where necessary, and so fitting them in 
effectively. A table covered with dead-gold paper, with 
various-shaped apertures cut for the cards to appear through 
at distances, looks very well, and improves the cards 
wonderfully. This is done with large and beautiful cards, 
The whole is afterwards varnished, and forms a handsome- 
looking table. The legs should be gilt, and also the edge 
all round. 

Christmas-cards and photographs of friends, mixed up, 
“look well if carefully arranged. We noticed the border of 
a Christmas-card table the other day was of brown unglazed 
eloth, with diamonds cut out at distances, outlined with 
broad red lines, and the cards showing through, gammed 
in at the back; gilt-headed nails fastened the border to the 
edge of (452) The back of a cottage-piano turned to 





the room can be covered with the cards, softened by a dade 
below, and a festooned valance above, of velvet or velveteen, 
The cards are all gummed on to a piece of thin wood. 
hung on to the back of the piano, removable at will. 

Kwirtina-Arrasensg, which is a lighter kind than that 
used for embroidery, has been lately introduced here, and 
is likely to find great favor with those who are fond of 
ornamental crochet and knitting; for it is beautifully sof 
and lustrous, and easy and pleasant to work. Among the 
many articles for which it is adapted, the examples given in 
the front of this number will well repay anyone working 
them. Evening-wraps, hoods, shawls, and bubies' frocks 
and pelisses are most rich in effect. It will clean well, and, 
in fact, can be washed in warm rain-water, first of all mak- 
ing a lather of soap, moving the article rapidly backwards 
and forwards in the lather. Then rinse the article through 
cold water, taking great care not to squeeze or rub it; hang 
it out to dry in its dripping state, giving it an occasional 
shake; or, if more convenient, it can be dried before a fire, 
It is necessary to lay some stress upon the fact that knitting. 
arrasene is different from embroidery-arrasene. Anyone 
who handles the two kinds-will at once see the difference, 
In ordering, therefore, this should be borne in mind. It 
should be stated that knitting-arrasene is made in wool also, 
and washes if the same care is taken. It is made only ins 
few colors at present—namely: cardinal, pale-pink, azure 
blue, old-gold, violet, white, and black. 

How To Cure Catarrit.—A medical authority gives the 
following recipe for curing catarrh: “ Eat a dish of oa 
meal,” it says, “one baked potato, and one slice of bread, 
for your breakfast; a piece of roast-beef as large as your 
hand, with one boiled potato, and one slice of bread, for 
dinner; take nothing for supper, and go to bed early. 
Sleep, if possible, half an hour before dinner. Drink nothing 
with your meals, nor within two hours afterwards. Drink 
as much cold water on rising in the morning and on lying 
down at night as you can conyeniently swallow, and you 
may add draughts of cold water, if you wish, befure eating 
your meals. Live four to six hoursa day in the open air. 
Bathe frequently, and every night, on going to bed, rub 
the skin hard with hair gloves.” A week of such treat 
ment, it is maintained, will generally effect a cure. 

A Prerry Boox-Casr.—If you have a plethora of books, 
get a carpenter to make a wooden frame with no back, and 
a series of shelves. Set this against the wall, cover the top 
with any fabric you may think suitable, and the sides; 
border it with ball fringe, as also the shelves. Put your 
books on these, and your china, etc., on the top, and you 
will have not only a useful, but a handsome piece of furni- 
ture.’ Three slips of wood, strung at each corner with 
blind cord—knotted when through, so that they cannot 
slip—the four pieces tied together at the top and passed 
over a nail, give a convenient kind of bed-room book- 
shelves. 

What American Grris Can Do.—A contemporary new 
paper says that a band of Italian brigands captured a duke 
tecently, and held him for thirty days; and then adds, 
wittily, that any American heiress can do that, and bold 
him longer. : 
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We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a 
, jum, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if 

they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- 
geven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
“Tired Out.” 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
as well as the “ Golden Gift” and “ Tired Out.” 

We repeat here the prices of two of our principal clubs, 
with the premiums, viz. : 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy for premium, 
and either the “Golden Gift,” or “ Tired Out.” 

It is still in time to get up clubs for 1884. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive; can be supplied, if desired. Specimens 
are sent yratis, if written for, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

Emsnoiperinc Dresses, Erc., Erc.—In the front of the 
number we give some new designs for embroidering dresses. 
This style of ornamentation is growing in favor. Whole cos- 
tumes are trimmed with bands of rich-looking embroidery, 
broad ones being placed between the box-plaits of the skirt, 

,and forming a plastron on the front of the tight-fitting 

bodice; narrower widths of the embroidery are used for the 
shallow all-round collar, and as revers on the cuffs of the 
long plain slewves. A scarf-drapery surrounds the hips, 
and falls in folded sash-ends at the back of the skirt, the 
knot being secured by a large clasp of carved wood or 
burnished metal beads, Sometimes the drapery is worked 
all over with crewels or silken threads in small oriental 
designs, to match the embroidered bands. This style, by 
the way, affords ladies a good opportunity of bestowing 
their needle-craft on material to be hereafter worn by 
themselves, and may be recommended as a pleasant variation 
from the chair-backs, cushions, mantel-borders, etc. 

Can't Be Sorp For A Dottar.—We have, again, com- 
plaints of swindlers, going about the country, soliciting sub- 
scribers for “ Peterson,” and offering it for a dollar. Now, 
apart from the fact that we are continually telling the 
public that we have no agents for whom we are responsible, it 
ought'to be apparent to everyone that a magazine like this 
cannot be sold for a dollar, even to clubs. Compare it with 
magazines that are really published at that price. They 
have none of our costly steel<plates, colored fashions, or 
other attractions, that makeup more than half the cost of 
“Peterson.” There are magazines that give one or two 

flashy numbers, and that primt poor cheap ones for the rest 
of the year. Re ey Bede but “ Peter- 
son” cannot. 

Back Numpers of this magazine can always be had by 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, when news-agents 
have sold their usual supply, they say the number is out 
of print, in order to avoid the trouble of re-ordering., In 
such cases, remit eighteen cents to us, per number, when 
We will forward the number, ovloesenien cammagabmammae 


Mirrors Over Stsniede-Sunenonse np tengsnenadeant 
indispensable. They never, at the best, were worth in 
beauty what they cost. A black painted board, pointed at 
the top, and arranged with china, a brass plaque jin the ; 
centre, then an ordinary mantel+piece, are twice as orna- 





Mental as a pier-glass with gilt frame, 


Directions For Crocnet, Knittine, Erc.—We are occa- 
sionally asked, by new begi , for 'y instruc 
tions in crochet, knitting, etc. To the vast majority of 
our readers, however, these instructions would be nothing 
new: hence we do not comply with such requests, as our 
space is wanted for what will interest all. We give, when 
new stitches come up, descriptions of them. In this 
way we havo described, more than once, the Kensington- 
stitch, etc. Manuals of crochet, knitting, etc,, with all the 
stitches, and the simpler patterns, are published by several 
different firms, and are frequently advertised in this mage- 
zine, We refer our friends, who are new beginners, to such 
books. It would be unjust to our readers generally, we 
repeat, to take up room with these well-known stitches. 


} + 





Appitions May Be Maps, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, at any time during the year, And when 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premi , precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums, 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Her Washington Season. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln, Author 
of “ Marjorie’s Quest,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.— There have been several novels of Wash- 
ington society published within the last few years; 
but this one is, beyond all controversy, quite the best of 
them. In the first place, to write such a novel, the author 
must be one who is at home in the “best society” there, 
and not a mere newspaper-correspondent, who sees only 
the outside of it, at official receptions, to which everybody 
is invited. In the second place, he or she must have more 
or less literary ability; for otherwise, the book is a mere 
compilation of slang or scandal or second-rate description. 
We have seen, in one or two recent instances, altogether 
too much of this. Now the author of this charming little 
story combines just the two requisites tht are indispensa- 
able for a novel of Washington society. She is evidently 
accustomed to the best society, and she has the literary 
ability and practice, without which even that qualification, 
denied to so many, is of no value in a novelist. She has, 
also, unless we are in error, lived in Washington for many 
years, and been accustomed to meet the best people there— 
politically, socially, and otherwise, The story is written in 
the form of letters: a method which has somehow fallen 
into disuse, but which, after all, in some respects, has 
many advantages; for it allows of a detail and a naturalness 
which are often missed in the usual mere narrative style, We 
are taken, for example, to a small reception at the Secretary 
of State’s; to a german at the Bachelor's Club; to a dinner 
at the White House; and the epistolary style allows these to 
be described with a freshness and a vivacity which would be 
almost impossible otherwise, The story, like all such stories 
ought to be, is a love-story: in fact, it is two or three 
love-stories; for there is more than one heroine—Dolly, 
Judith Randolph, and Barbara, Of the principal charac- 
ters, Aunt Oglethorpe, as she is called, has her original in a 
lady well known to Washington society, and who is loved 
as much as she is reverenced: one of those types of the 
“old school” that remain to us, and make us regret, 
with many a sigh, the stately old past. In sketching this 
estimable lady, as in others of the same kind, however, the 
author has not departed from the rule which makes any- 
thing like an intrusion into private life ill-bred. She 
never passes the line of étrict propriety, and yet she gives 
us Washington as it is.. We end as we began: by saying 
that only a thorough-bred lady is capable of writing a story 
of Washington society, and that the author of this book is 
such a one, and a literary artist beside, 
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: ‘Witar tir Newspapers ‘SA¥.—Moré | than ‘ ever, ‘this 
Year, does “ Peterson ” seem té be the favorite of the néws- 
paper-press. Everywhere, this magazine is spoken of by 
editors as the cheapest ‘and best of the lady's-books. The 
Belfast (Me.) Journal says: “Leads all the home-monthiies; 
its cOlored fashion-plates are alone worth the subscription- 
price.” The Wahpeton (Dakota) Gazette says: “A gem of 
journalistic excellence.” The Putnam (Conn.) Patriot says: 
“Literature of a first-class order: everything to give in- 
formation for the home.” The Mount Holly (N. J.) Mirror 
says: “The only lady’s-book that gives steel fashion- 
‘plates colored by hand; the literary contents have the 
same originality and merit still, that long ago placed 
‘Peterson’ at the head of the ladies’-magazines.” The 
Therville (La.) Journal says: “As usual, unsurpassed for 
beauty of style and interesting reading-matter.” The 
Bristol (Tenn.) News says: “The only magazine that fur- 
nishes a genuine steel-engraving with each number.” The 
Williamsport (Pa.) Grit says: “It has long held the place 
of honor in thousands of homes: no newcomers have been 
able to supplant it.” The Evansville (Wis.) Enterprise 
says: “Still continues good, better, and best for 1884.” The 
Newville (Pa.) Star of the Valley says: “ For the price, the 
very best of the magazines; the literary matter is always 
of a choice description.” The Assumption (Til.) Enterprise 
says: 
best taste, the poetry and stories of a high grade.” It is 
still in time to subscribe for this year. Back numbers fur- 
nished to January, inclusive, if desired. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ConseTs.—The styles in dress for this 
season will require no special change in the shape of 
corsets. There is, however, a very great improvement in 
the material with which corsets are stiffened, and Coraline 
is rapidly replacing horn and whalebone. The Coraline 
is much more durable than’ whalebone, and also more 
comfortable. It possesses sufficient rigidity to prevent the 
corset from wrinkling, which is all that is required, while 
it yields readily to the movements of the body, giving ease 
and grace to every motion. Ladies should be careful to get 
the genuine Coraline Corsets, as the great success of the 
Coraline has called forth a score of worthless imitations. 
The genuine Coraline is factured only by Warner 
Brothers, and every corset has their name on the bottom 
of the box, and the letters W. B. on the inside of the corset- 
steel. 





Catarrn Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease—catarrh—after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured, and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, 
250 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


In THE Srrvcatr for pre-eminence between the makers 
of the leading brands of velveteen, the manufacturers of 
the “Arcadia” brand make the important announcement 
that they have patented a process just discovered by them, 
by which the finish on their goods is:made as perfect as 
any silk-velvet... This will be a genuine boon to our. lady- 
readers, and will, without ere wie thie band at the 
head of the list. a 

Horsrorp’s Actp ProspHAtr, for women and children. 
—Dector Joseph Holt, New Orleans, La, says: “T have 

» frequently found it of excellent wervice in cases of debility ; 
particularly for women*and children,” 


“ Better, if possible, than ever; the fashions in the ? 


Tue GoveRNnENT CHeMtst ANALYZBS TWO or THE LEADING 
Baktno PowveERs, AND WHAT we Finys THEM Mane or, 
The best baking powder is made from pure cream of tartar, 

‘bicarbonate of soda, and 4 smal! quantity of flour or starch, 

Frequently other ingredients are used, and serve a purpose 

3 in reducing the cost and increasing the profits of ‘the 

manufacturer. 

We give the Government Chemist's analyses of two of 
the leading baking powders: 

I haveexamined samples of “Cleveland's Superior Bak- 
ing Powder,” manufactured at Albany, N. Y., and “ Royal 
Baking Pewder,” both purchased by myself in this city, 
and T find they contain: 

“ Cleveland's Superior Baking Powder.” 

Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Flour. 

Available carbonic acid gas,12.61 per cent.—equivalent to 
118.2 cubic inches of gas per ounce of powder. 

“ Royal Baking Powder.” 

Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 

* Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Tartaric Acid, 
Starch. 

Available carbonic acid gas, 12.40 per cent.—equivalent 
to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per ounce of powder. 
$ Ammonia gas, 0.43 per cent.—equivalent to 10.4 enbdic 
j inches per ounce of powder. 

Nore.—The tartaric acid was doubtless introduced as free 

3 acid, but subsequently combined with ammonia, and exists 

$ in the powder as a tartrate of ammonia. 

3 E. G. Love, Ph.D. 

New York, January 17th, 1881. : 

The above analyses indicate a preference for “ Cleveland's 

Superior Baking Powder,” and our opinion is that it is the 

better preparation.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 








HINTS FOR LADIES UPON GARDENING 
MATTERS. 
BY A. GILOFPRE. 

In May all planting should be done, and every advantage 
taken of wet and showery days for the purpose. Weeds 
to be uprooted, as they now grow fast. These should be 
burned with other garden-rubbish, and the ashes used for 
manure. May is the especial month for filling the borders 
with plants for summer and autumn blooming. 

Asters.—Young plants of all descriptions to be planted out. 

Stocks —The seed to be sown six inches apart, 
in a rich light soil, not in too hot a place. When @ month 
old, some should bé removed with good balls of earth, and 
planted a foot apart. 

Mignonette for succession, to be sown in tufts, from first 
week in May to the beginning of August. 

Salpiglossis, of several varieties, and of various colore— 
scarlet, blue, purple, sulphur, and yellow—the seed to be 
sown. 

Calceolarias, verbenas, and scarlet geraniums to be 
planted out at the beginning of the month. Heliotropet 
and petunias at the end of May. 

Sow annuals for succession. Take up hyacinths, tulips 
and “other ‘bulbey) and”placs- them ‘In ‘the shade to dr 
perfeetly. , 

Strike chrysanth “ua 





in a shady border, under 


hand-lights. 
‘Dahlins to be planted tho third-week im May, the rom 
to be cut to one eye, ? 


























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. CHILD’S HAT. 
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AFTERNOON-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. SUMMER VISITING-DRESS. 



































WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. HAT. 
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pr TOQUE. BONNET. 
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POCKET-BOOK COVER. PATCH-WORK, Etc. 
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DESIGN FOR FLOUNCE, Erc.: WHITE EMBROIDERY. NAME FOR MARKING, Ero. 
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“THE STRAY DOVE. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 45 N. Bighth &t., Philadelphia. 





Words and Music by BENJAMIN CROSS, Jr. 
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bra - tions fall; To the church up on the hill - side 
snow while dove, It has flown for rest and shel - ter 
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Copyright, 1882, by SEP. WINNER & SON. 








THE STRAY DOVE. 
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